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500 YEARS AGO 


TODAY 


science fiction writers predict your future 


| in this issue: 30 SCIENCE FICTION MARKETS 











“IF YOU WANT TO SELL, SEE UZZELL” 


It is true enough that almost 
all learning writers need the help 
of an honest and competent literary 
adviser, but how to pick such a 
man, that right man for you? It’s 
not easy, my friends, not easy at 
all. Be skeptical of advertised 
claims; closely examine the back- 
ground and record of the person 
offering help. Don’t overvalue the 
critic and undervalue yourself. 


If the time has come for you to 
choose a critic, consider the ex- 
perience of Robert L. Rosekrans = 
of St. Clair Shores, Michigan, who ROBERT L. ROSEKRANS 
has just written us the following: 


“Frankly, I was always convinced that advertisements which offered 
me a quick road to fame and fortune as a writer were worthless. 
Perhaps that’s why the Uzzells’ ads caught my eye. They looked and 
sounded professional. They told me that it was up to me whether I was a 
success or not. After I started working with you, I was convinced that 
my hunch had been right. I was soon able to sell articles to such maga- 
zines as YOUR LIFE, POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, and BETTER 
HOMES AND GARDENS. Right now I am completing my first novel and 
have assignments to do several non-fiction pieces. I am firmly con- 
vinced that it was the sound professional training given me by the 
Uzzells that did the trick. Being an advertising man, I keep thinking of 
a slogan: ‘If you want to sell, see Uzzell.’ ” 


Mr. Rosekrans (who modestly fails to mention that he also has had a short 
piece in the Satevepost) says it in this letter. For twenty years we have been 
offering ambitious writers sincere and competent help, and we have never tried 
to make anyone believe that the road to writing success is an easy one. 


To those who wish to examine the record of Uzzell help, we offer our “Literary 
Services” pamphlet, which will be sent free upon request. This pamphlet tells 
our story in full, discusses successful methods, critics and agents, and offers words 
of advice by now-famous writers who had their beginnings with us. 


If you want to make a fast start, send us a manuscript. The fee for an 
Editorial Appraisal (opinion of salability or not and why) is $7. A Collaborative 
Criticism (detailed report, blue-penciling and replotting, if necessary) is $15. 
These fees cover single manuscripts not exceeding 5,000 words, fact or fiction. 
For each additional thousand words, one dollar. 


And remember, THE TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL by Mr. Uzzell is still 
available in the inexpensive $2.00 edition and will be sent by return mail upon 
receipt of your order. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL e@ CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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2nd Prize Winner 
Str: 

Thanks for your kind letter and check for 
$250 awarded my story, “Child’s Play,” as second 
prize in your annual short-short story contest. 


Until recently my only interest in stories has 
been in reading them. I am a considerable reader 
and a book-collector of first editions. My first 
appearance in print was in 1947 when the 
Bibliographical Society of America published in 
its papers an article on my book-hunting pere- 
grinations during World War II. 

In June, 1951, as a captain in the army re- 
serve, I was recalled to active duty. I found as 
my assistant a young first lieutenant who, prior 
to his recall, had been with the Associated Press 
and had “dabbled” at writing. He had been 
published in Collier’s, Woman’s Day, and other 
magazines. Had even published a novel. One 
day he received a telephone call from an editor 
who asked him to try a magazine novel 
written around the recalled reservist. For the 
next few weeks all I saw of my deputy was the 
back of his neck as he bent over the typewriter. 
He subsequently sold the story to the magazine 
for several thousand dollars. Boy, said I, this is 
for me! 

I took pen in hand. Tried writing three or 
four short stories which deputy, subjecting his 
critical faculty to his sense of military duty, 
foisted on his agent. They were summarily 
returned—but by the best magazines. 

Released from active duty 10 months ago, 
I returned to a law practice that was practically 
non-existent. With time on my hands I began 
to write again. I tried humor. Sold a short 
squib to “Postscripts” this spring. That accept- 
ance—and your prize—are the only monies I 
have ever received for writing. 

As my law practice has revived, I have found 
little time to write. With an office in downtown 
Buffalo and another in my home in the country, 
I am occupied 16 hours a day. 

Your prize award came along at a fateful time. 
Several short pieces had just been returned by 
the Post. The law practice had me dizzy. I 
had almost decided to go back to reading and 
collecting, and to forget writing. Now I’m 
bitten—and smitten—again. I think I owe you 
my undying thanks. 

Water S. MERWIN 
624 Blue Cross Bldg. 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


Tue Wrirer’s Dioest, 22 East 12th St. w» § Pinsinant Ohio. Published 
$2.50 the year. Vol. 33, No. 10. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 





—use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


..and your MSS have a brighter chance 
of a favorable reading. They'll look self- 
assured and poised, entitled to respectful 
treatment. 

Why? — because this wonder paper has 
a specially treated surface from which 
typing mistakes are banished cleanly and 
forever by a few flicks of a pencil eraser. 

So perk up, all you who type your own 
MSS! — Corrasable Bond is the remedy 
for typing jitters, the cure for manuscript 
melancholy, the panacea for worry wob- 
bles brought on by tenseness at the 
typewriter. 

Send 10c for a generous sample, and 
see how much easier a writer’s lot can 
be! Once you try Corrasable Bond you'll 
never want to type on anything else! 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 







EATON PAPER CORP.—Dept. N—Pittsfield, Mass. 

Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample (enough for the average manuscript) of 
Corrasable Bond. 


Na me. 
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the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. mise 
, Cincinnati, O., U.S. 













$75 To $350 For Fiction 
Sir: 

We are expanding our ftiction-buying program 
and are now in the market for short stories from 
1500 to 5000 words in length. 

We are interested in good, action-packed ad- 
venture stories, particularly Westerns and sea 
stories. We are also interested in good, straight- 
crime yarns, and, as always, are in the market 
for romance pieces. 

Our rates start at $75 and we'll go as high as 
$350 for exceptional material. For first Canadian 
and United States rights or reprint rights, we 
will pay on acceptance. Replics can be expected 
in about two weeks. 

Bruce VANCE 
Assistant Editor 

New Liberty 

73 Richmond St. West, 
Toronto, Ontario 


Cartoon Agent 
Sir: 

In the August issue of W. D. “Cartoonist 
Cues” mentions only two cartoon agents. In your 
YEAR Book some months past our agency was 
listed. It thus seems we’re out of business— 
which we certainly aren’t. 

We sell thousands of cartoons each year and 
are always interested in cartoonists, both begin- 
ners and pros. We do not handle gagmen but 
can furnish them with the names of cartoonists 
we handle so that they can increase their sales 
that way. We cover every market from $100 
down. Many top artists give us their major 
market rejects, which we then peddle to the 
lesser-paying markets. Other artists we handle 
for the majors and the minors. 

Art PAu. 

Laughs Unlimited 

106 W. 45th St. 

New York, N. Y. 
e No offense meant—just an oversight on 
Pat Fulford’s part! The editors here at W.D. 
buy good gags through Laughs Unlimited. 


Juvenile Market 
Sir: 

We are interested in all types of stories for 
children, aged 3-12, especially sport, adventure, 
mystery, realistic stories of children of today, 
and science fiction. We are also interested in 
informational articles that would appeal to chil- 
dren. A one-page story contains about 700 words, 
and a two-page story, 1400 words. 


We pay 2c a word and up, according to 
value. 
Littian Davipson, Editor 
Children’s Activities 
1111 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 





Brash Blooper 
Sir: 

In your August issue there is an article 
entitled “Brash Young Eds, Brand-New Markets,” 
It looks as though one of the “brash young 
eds” pulled a blooper on page 15 when he 
stated that Rubin was the only photographer 
to get the accident pictures at the annual Wat- 
kins Glen, New York, road races last fall. 

Enclosed you will find a tear sheet of the Sep- 
tember 27, 1952, issue of Business Week with 
the picture that we ran. Attached to it is the 
photo-credit box for that issue. As you will 
see, that photo was shot for us, on an assign- 
ment basis, by Robert Isear, who was then free 
lancing, but is now a member of our staff. 
Second rights were then sold to Life by Mr. 
Isear with the approval of our managing editor. 
The following week the same photograph ap- 
peared in Life. 

RicHarp A. WoLTERS 
Picture Editor 

Business Week 

330 West 42nd Strect 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Wise Up, Writer 
Sir: 

Your writers are missing us by 99%! Nearly 
50% are sending in fiction to True West! We 
are having to send fiction back as it comes in, 
of course. We want only factual, fast-moving 
material on the old and modern West between 
the lengths of 1,500 and 6,000 words. We use 
mostly old West material—just an article now 
and then on the modern West. 

From now on all manuscripts should be sent 
direct to our new editor: 

Fred Gipson 
Mason, Texas 
For several months he will edit direct from his 
home. 
J. A. Small, Publisher 
True West 
P. O. Box 5008 
Austin 31, Texas 


Correction! 
Sir: 

I wrote you that publication of the second 
issue of Private Eye had “been postponed inde- 
finitely, making submission of further material 
inadvisable for the present.” I am disturbed to 
find that this was interpreted in your August 
issue as meaning the magazine had folded. 

Private Eye has not folded. The second issue 
is now in the works. Submissions should be 
addressed directly to the Publisher, Private Eye, 
80 5th Avenue, New York 11, N. Y.—and not 
to the undersigned. 

Hans STEFAN SANTESSON 
780 Riverside Drive, 
New York 32, N. Y. 
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Cargoes that might have been yours . . . now safe in port: Two important book sales in one day 
at press time—first books, NOT subsidized in spite of propaganda that publishers won’t take chances 
with new authors: FOR THESE OUR OWN by Robert Shafer, a terrific FIRST NOVEL to Putnam 
(watch this young author—he is going places); a big new non-fiction book by Wallace Labiskey, to 
Greenberg. Other press time cargoes in safely: A new full length serial sale, (another full length 
serial of mine finished running in the POST only a few weeks ago); a $5,000 reprint sale; prize 
winning story to TRUE STORY Contest; 295 Pounds (English rights); 250,000 Francs (French 
rights); and many, many others. Bon voyage! 


You, too, are carrying a valuable cargo. Your background and your experiences are unique. They 
have no price. Don’t steer this cargo on the rocks of markets not suited to you. 


It’s intelligent planning that put my many selling writers in the magazines and book lists where they 
appear regularly. Some had made a few scattered sales. Most had no sales at all when they came 
to me—all realized that their haphazard method was not the way to build a permanent literary 
career. So they combined their talent with our story knowledge and editorial contacts. All told me 
about themselves—as I want you to do when you send me your material. 


To the professional, to the new writer who has shown he can produce salable copy, and to serious 
beginners worthy of our sponsorship, we offer over 20 years of practical agenting experience. If you 
are such a writer, let us prove that we can multiply your sales, better your markets, increase your 
writing income, or make your first sales for you. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at ¥% reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscripts, not over 10,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions—and you may resubmit such scripts without further charge. If a particular script 
you send is unsalable—actually not worth your further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that 
you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors 
immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable at it is, we 
shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 











ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poetry WritiING PLAN 
Novet Writinc PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








CALLING ALL WRITERS! 


The Type-Right Shop offers prompt, 
careful service, with corrections 
50c per thousand 
$1.00 minimum — Return postage required 


SYLVIA M. DUQUETTE 
12 Baldwin Street Springfield, Mass. 











THE FAST AND EASY WAY 
TO SELL YOUR MSS. 


84% OF ALL NON-FICTION MSS THAT 
ARE INDEXED GET READ THOROUGHLY 


At Last! The Easy Way to Get Your MS 
Indexed—To Get It Read, Accepted 
and Paid For! 


| Ba you write well? Will your books sell? Do edi- 
tors praise your work? Successful authors today 
know how often good books are RUINED by poor or 
missing indexes. 

Yet it is easy to make a first class index if you 
know the rules, pitfalls, and tricks of the trade. 

If you write non- -fiction, don't miss this eda 
ity! You'll stand a better chance with publishers— 
same time and money—if you prepare your own 
index with the detailed directions found in Robert L. 
Collison’s new book, INDEXES AND INDEXING. 

From A to Z this book tells everythin og you need to 
know to make a topnotch index—quickly and easily. 
crgeed by editors and writers, INDEXES AND IN- 

is a ‘‘must’’ to make your non-fiction com- 
Sheeskr acceptable—and to have the skill to make an 
index is always a nice source of extra income! 

JOHN for a copy at eat pockstore or send $2.50 to 

DE GRAFF. IN . WD, 64 West 43rd 
co. New York 10, nN 4 Pe ‘ll send you INDEXES 
AND INDEXING by return mail and guarantee you'll 
be pleased or your money back by return mail. 











60 Stories Since March 
Sir: 

Thanks for the article by Kay Campbell on 
“New Markets For Old Writers.” It offers me 
an out for my rejection slips—if only by ra- 
tionalization! 

But tell me—how can any writer turn out an 
average of 7 to 10 stories a month? How is 
she organized for research? That is from one 
and a half to two and a half stories a week. 
Even if she had a research staff, I don’t see 
how she could digest the stuff and write it in 
that time. 

Pau. S. WHITCOMB 
Gladstone, Oregon 


e Neither did we; so we asked the lady her- 
self. She says: 

“Someone once cracked that given a 
springboard I’d beat editors to death with it. 

“And my answer is that two things are 
involved: organization and love of writing. 

“Research takes time. But I’ve found that 
every time I research a piece, I find material 
for a dozen more—at least. Long ago, I 
wrote 29 national magazine stories on the 
same subject—the Colorado River Aqueduct 
—each with a different slant naturally. Dur- 
ing the war years, I sold more than 20 na- 
tional mag pieces on various phases of the 
San Diego City Schools. 

“Let’s get back to your correspondent’s 
territory. During one year, I sold pieces on 
the Rogue River, the Astoria salmon derby 
(2 times), Celilo Falls, Hood River apples, 
Hood Mountain skiing, the unknown Oregon 
rivers, the bird sanctuary in eastern Oregon, 
the Pendleton round-up, fishing on the Tilla- 
mook, the lost ships that started a town in 
Coos Bay, Bonneville, Meier and Frank, 
prison reforms instigated at Walla Walla, 
‘Timberrrr’ which involved Longview opera- 
tions, and numerous others. Three magazines 
have carried stories on the ghost town at Port 
Townsend; and movie rights were sold on 
the same subject. 











STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: |W 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
"Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








« 
If you want results: Pofore "somiing pnazardly 
can help your 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








and 
ur manuscript. 
Comprehensive sales = editorial aid’ for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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“But—Mr. Whitcomb’s statistics are slightly 
in error. He forgot casualties or mortalities. 
And I have my share of these. Which means 
that on the average I turn out at least four 
stories per week. I don’t sit on a rejection 
and hope to hatch it that way. I put some 
more stamps on it and send it out again. 
Because of this procedure, at the end of a 
year 92 out of 100 stories are sold. 

“Let’s figure it a different way. I returned 
from N.Y. the end of March, when I wrote 
the story for you. Since then, I have written 
more than 60 pieces; all sold except two. 
One will never be sold, for I killed it myself 
because if printed it would jeopardize a 
man’s job; the other is in the doldrums. 

“In conclusion, any good reporter can find 
several angles for every interview or story 
coverage. And after years of writing a daily 
column for Variety, four stories per week is 
a cinch.” 


Needs Correspondents 
Sir: 

You have been most helpful in locating re- 
gional correspondents for us in the past, and 
we'd like to take advantage of your helpfulness 
again. We have several flat spots we’d like to 
fill. 

If there are those among your readers who 
will make a real effort to report news of the 
lathing and plastering craft which will fit our 
style and meet the interests and requirements of 
professional lathers, plasterers, contractors, archi- 
tects and engineers, we’ll try to make it worth 
their while. We are not interested in a clip- 
ping service type of reporting or pictures of 
building exteriors shot from a car on the fly. 
We want honest-to-goodness trade magazine re- 
porting and representation. Those who apply 
must be equipped with a camera and know how 
to use it, and the more territory they can cover, 
the better our proposal if they fill the bill other- 
wise. 

The areas in which we need coverage include 
Texas and Oklahoma, all of the deep South, 
Florida, East Coast to Philadelphia including 
Washington, D. C., area, Ohio and surrounding 
territory, Minnesota and upper Wisconsin and 
all of eastern Canada. 

This is no job for an arm-chair reporter, but 
a permanent one for a writer who wants to do 
an honest and complete job and who under- 
stands and likes construction and construction 
people. We can also work up an attractive 
circulation and advertising arrangement for a 
good correspondent. 

C. F. Cray, Editor 
Plastering Industries 
Construction Center 

215 West Harrison Street 
Seattle 99, Washington 





SECURES NAVY RATING 
AS RESULT OF N.I.A. TRAINING 


“I wish to take this qqeereatay to 
express my deep appreciation the 
} teed Institute and the BB. 
tors who gave me ry valuable cat 
ing while as t 

ber. The benefits I ouined ican “the 
course enabled me to attain the rank 
of Chief Journalist, 
listed rank in the Navy, and also one 
of the hardest to achieve as there are 
only 46 of the rating in the entire 
Navy.’’—John B. ‘Smith, JOC, USN, 
Headquarters, Naval Air Training 
Command, S. Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fl 


‘“‘How do | get My Start 


as a Writer?”’ 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 


Gain experience, the “know-how.’’? Understand how to 
use words, Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
are now vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. "And the wspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helpin aon and women of all ages to 
develop their writing tale ._. helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talents grow under the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching 
you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and 
that author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. he N.I.A. aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daity. Your 
stories are then returned _to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel’’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you're going. 

Jhen a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the real 
reason for the rejection. They have no time to waste giving 
constructive criticism. The N.1I.A. tells you where you are 
wrong, and why, and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 


Our unique FREE Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing — acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our editors think about you. se ma 
Institute of America. One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. 
(Founded 1925.) 


(Licensed by State of New York) 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as prom- 
ised in Wrirer’s Dicesrt. 


RE saath vce sshkon cuore Zone... 


All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call. 
7-P-563 
© Check here if Veteran 
Copyright 1953, Newspaper Institute of America 




















EVE WOODBURN 
Literary Agent & Critic 


Let me help you 
with your writing problems 


Terms on Request 
Hours by Appointment 


333 East 43rd St. — New York City 








KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
Criticism, collaboration, revision, editing. 
Fiction, articles, plays. 
GHOSTWRITING 


Send for information 


Criticism rates: 1000 to 3000 words, $3; 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand; 
50c per thousand words thereafter. 


Minimum fee, $3. 
Appraisal of novels—$5. 


(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon, North Hollywood, California 

















GOOD NEWS 


—_ ~ PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP step-by-step 
rse. news can come to you_as early as with 
LESSON” No. IlI—as it came to Mrs. Daniel, who writes: 
“I took your chart for LESSON No. III and re-worked 
two stories. One landed within 10 days. The other was 
ht its first trip out. The credit is due you for 
both those sales. You can see how thrilled I am that 
A ba sent me that LESSON No. III. Thanking you, Miss 
loom, for those two booster-uppers, I’m more than 
Sincerely yours, 
NITA DANIEL.” 


THIS COURSE IS RETROACTIVE 

Both of these stories Boag oldies which had previously 
been rejected because they had serious structural flaws. 
Before taking the PAU LIne BLOOM WORKSHOP course, 
Mrs. Daniel knew only that the stories were not salable. 
She didn’t know why. After studying LESSON No. 3, she 
knew not only why, but what to do about it. She did it, 
and both stories sold within 10 days. 


HOW ABOUT YOU? 
Do you know what steps to take to write a salable story? 
Do you know why some of your old stories have not sold? 
DO YOU KNOW WHAT TO DO TO MAKE THEM 
SALABLE? Pauline Bloom’s step. -by-step system can help 
you. ONE SALE TO_A SECONDARY MARKET CAN 
PAY FOR Oher Case AND START YOU ON YOUR 


WAY AS A WRIT 

CRITICISM SERVICE 
Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand words, 
$5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per thousand words for scripts 
25,000 words or more. Payment and stamped self-addressed 
envelope should accompany each ms. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow Street-D, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LICENSED BY NEW YORK STATE 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation, please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 











Open To Free Lancers 
Sir: 

We’re looking for articles, 2,000 words or less, 
aimed at shippers and industrial traffic managers 
who use highway truck transportation to move 
their products. 

We have a lot of room for how-to stories, i.e., 
packaging, wrapping, etc. for safe shipment, 
arranging freight in warehouses and on docks 
for speediest handling; also, stories about traffic 
managers who have licked knotty transpor- 
tation problems by devising new ways to handle 
their freight, trucking slant. In general, almost 
any subject in the traffic management field 
that will give the traffic man tips and pointers 
about his job will be considered. No personality 
or fiction. 

Pay is lc a word, on acceptance; $3 for photos 
(black and white) used with story. We're 
hoping to raise the pay for submitted material 
as soon as possible. Either manuscript or query 
okay. Reports in two weeks. 

STaNLEY J. Misunas, Editor 
The Chicago Shipper 

343 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


¢ The Chicago Shipper is now open to free 
lancers for the first time. May there be many 
more such openings!—Ed. 


Dog-Earing Your Own? 


Sir: 
Every time I see a wail like Naida Dickson’s 
‘Dear Editor . . .” I wonder how many other 


writers are doing what I used to do—unknow- 
ingly dog-earing their own manuscripts. 

I never thought much about the way I held 
a manuscript when I carried it to the post office. 
One day I had to leave a manuscript unsealed 
until I learned what the return postage would 
be, and I was horrified to see how much damage 
I had done. 

Also, I cussed the post office for creasing every 
manuscript down the middle in disregard of 
my “Do Not Fold” inscription. One day I 
caught the postman doing it on my own door- 
step. He couldn’t fit the flat envelope into 
the mail box. I guess the full inscription should 
read: “Do Not Fold. Ring Bell When Deliver- 
ing.” 

The only satisfactory solution is to sell the 
stuff first trip out, but a partial solution can 
be found in the use of cardboard with each 
manuscript. All my office-worker friends save 
me old pad backs for this purpose. The only 
cost is an additional 3c postage each way. Since 
manuscript paper costs about 6c for 10 sheets, 
the saving in time and aggravation is pure profit. 

Carot Mapison 
160 Alabama Avenue 
Paterson 3, New Jersey 
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The Ladies, Bless °Em 
Sir: 

My stories have been rejected for GKW (God 
Knows What) and I’ve lost contests for the 
same reason but the following one beats all. 

Last spring the Sixth District Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in my state held its annual 
literary contests. The contest chairman, a friend 
of mine, persuaded me to enter a short-short. 
The manuscripts were entered under numbers, 
not by-lines. 

When the contest was over, the story of it 
unfolded. There were only two entries. The 
first two judges tied the vote. The third re- 
ported: “I think ‘Dog Daze’ (my story) is the 
better, but the style sounds like Madge Ganey’s 
and I’m not going to vote for anyone who tries 
to imitate her style.” 

So I lost the contest. I write too much like 
myself. 

Mapce M. GANEy 
933 Legett Drive 
Abilene, Texas 


“Pve Just Begun!” 
Sir: 

Some months ago I read in W. D. that a 
publishing house was in the market for child- 
ren’s stories about famous Americans. I queried 
them regarding Commodore Perry who opened 
the ports of Japan in 1853. They said, “No,” 
but in doing research on Perry I uncovered 
an item which was so significant and timely that 
the Saturday Evening Post bought it for the 
“What’s Going On Here” feature (May 30, 
1953). 


This led to an adult publishing house becom- 
ing interested in a biography and I am now in 
the midst of straightening out the confusion re- 
garding Perry’s birth and burial places. As a 
result, the N. ¥Y. World Telegram and Sun pro- 
claimed “At Last the Truth—Perry at Last 
Resort.” 

I’ve just begun! 

June L. Avuticx 
$19 East 52nd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 





DO YOU EARN LESS THAN $5,000 
A YEAR AS A WRITER? 





HOW SUCCESSFUL 
IS THE AUTHOR OF 
THE COURSE YOU 
INTEND TO TAKE? 


You can do something about it. Some authors may be born, but most authors are made, You 
can learn writing just as you can learn plumbing, or typing, or farming, or law, or medicine or 
fashion designing or cooking. There’s no mystery. Your next door neighbor, unknown to you, 
may be depositing publishers’ checks regularly. If she is, the chances are 100 to 1 that it is 


because she learned her trade. 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN 
WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 


As you read these words SSW students are receiving personal collaboration under qualified 
instructors who are either editors or successful writers or boih. Writing is the one important 
business that can be taught by correspondence. For almost 20 years we have taught people to 
write, and sell and MAKE MONEY, in what we consider the SIMPLEST, EASIEST and 
MOST DIRECT METHOD; AND ALSO ONE OF THE LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


LET US GIVE YOU PRACTICAL PROOF 
OF WHAT WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Here’s what you get: Eleven personally supervised assignments ; a famous textbook ; marketing 
service by one of New York’s leading literary agents; a 30 day money back guarantee; plus 
many other features. And all not for $150, not for $100, but only $45 (slightly higher on terms). 
Send coupon today. 








The author of this 
course is one of the 
most successful com- 
mercial writers America 





JACK WOODFORD 


has ever produced... 
Jack Woodford, author 
of over 2,006 short 
stories and more than 
40 published books, au- 
thor of the famous and 
foremost writing text 
TRIAL AND ERROR 
(WRITING AND 
SELLING). 

This great book comes 
to you with the assign- 
ments. 





is R E E SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL, S 
2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me, at no obligation whatever to me, your book- 
let PRACTICAL WRITING and information about the work in 
Supervised Story Writing. This inquiry is confidential. 


PR aD nce due acai Rt Rn hg Li ahi scccacusnnsscaniovsscamvisiob “The ag ¢ completed as part of Assi 

tind and specific criticism was sold... 
You know what you are talking about. Please be as- 
sured of my gratitude for your personal interest,’’ says 


after your 
Address 





sats meine anes enas statin tanareennaactéis Paul Gelinas, New York. 
Licensed by the State of New York 


YOU CAN EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN! 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 


Author’s personal mailing list. 
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If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 


Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
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A Pox On Pros 


Sir: 
Re: ‘“Editor’s Send-Off,” 
“My Agent (In Florida), 


1953, W. D. 
1953, W. D. 


July, 
” Feb., 


A pox on writers who whine and lament: 
Their agents keep hounding; they will not relent. 
A book-length, a feature, at least a new plot 
Must come from each week-end, vacation or not. 
Oh, would they be relegated en masse 
To a land where mailmen consistently pass 
And hand all the checks to an unknown like me, 
Who will write anything anytime for a fee! 
Goria WHoRTON 
East Millinocket, Maine 


Paradise On $100 A Month 
Str: 

Would anyone 
month setup? 

There’s a lovely old-fashioned mansion—anti- 
ques and all—including a grandpappy’s clock 
and six bedrooms available for serious writers. 
We propose to operate for six months to a year 
to see whether or not we can survive and write 
at the same time. 

One large bedroom on first floor could be 
used as a double or dormitory for three or four 
at $75 per month. One large bedroom on sec- 
ond floor has two complete double beds, vanity 
and chests of drawers. That, also, could house 
two or four. 

The other rooms would go for $100—room 
and board. The rooms are large, bath is modern 
with shower, plenty of outside lawn and shade 
trees, near the lake and close to the shopping dis- 
trict. Large living room with fireplace where 
one can toast, ponder, read and relax in the 
evening. 

References exchanged. Only serious writers 
need apply as we’re too busy writing and sell- 
ing to bother with others. 

Writer’s Dicest has been my second bible for 
13 years, bless you— 

Joun CLoup 
Box 166 
Escanaba, Mich. 


be interested in a $100 per 


Stiff Shot 
Sir: 
For a person who has tried desperately 


(though hopelessly so far) to write salable stories, 
Joseph Chadwick’s August article, “I Never 
Bother to Plot,” was like a stiff shot in the arm. 
Gave me a new reason for hanging on just a 
little longer. 

This article gives you new hope that per- 
haps a simple telling of the story may be the 
Star to which you can hitch your wagon. 

Ciara G. Commons 
2601 Bridle Path 
Austin, Texas 





“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 
(Approved for Veterans) 
Established 1923 


Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
Personal, directed writing. For infor- 


Study by mail, 
criticism ... 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 











TRY THE CRITIC WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 
“THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS” 


For coaching by mall. For Chicago class. For plots and poetry. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 
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oe DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS (My historical nov pconelll 3 
For proof that I can practice what I also teach by 
Available for lectures. References: Who’s Who In The Midwest 
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WRITERS should know that... 


The service that saves you time and money 


SCRIPT DELIVERY SERVICE 
is now located at 
111 East 26 St., New York 10, N. Y. 


There are NO fees other than delivery charges. 
Vrite for free circular. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. Carbon 
copy and an extra first and last page. Mailed flat. 60c 
per thousand words. 


MRS. LEO J. SISSON 
380 Second Avenue West Haven 16, Conn. 


GHOSTWRITING 
EDITING * REWRITING 


On Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Poems, 
Books, Plays, Doctorates, Theses, Etc. 


20 Years’ Experience. Millions of Published Words. 
Confidential Service. Nominal Fees 


NORBERT MURRAY 


501 E. 73rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 




















TRafalgar 9-3112 


(In writing for rates, please name your field.) 

















According to the history books, there was a time when it took over a month to travel from New York 
to Philadelphia. In today’s fast-moving world, you can fly a jet plane from New York to Philadelphia 
in less than ten minutes, and fly several times around the world in a month. 

Another thing in today’s world which moves with jet-propelled speed is each editor’s script-buying 
situation—since circumstances make the situation shift and change constantly from minute to minute 
and day to day. 

For budget reasons, almost no magazine or book editor can buy unlimited amounts of material of 
the same types—with the result that there are relative periods of “hunger” for each type of script at 
each market (when material of that type is needed with a deadline near, or to fill inventory;) and rel- 
ative periods of saturation or overstock (when the editor has bought as much material of a specific 
type as he wishes to buy under his budget for the time being.) Agents keep up with ever-shifting needs 
because calls come to their offices constantly, asking them to send or hold up specific types of material, 
and because they’re in constant communication with editors on the phone or in person all day long. But 
it’s sensible to conclude that you can’t do the same thing properly unless you, too, spend each full day 
at it in New York City—and, of course, you can’t do that and write, too. 

That, as we’ve mentioned before, is where we come in. Whether your problems stem from technical 
flaws in your scripts, or from your marketing of your scripts, you’ll find we’re experts at the job of help- 
ing you get your scripts right, and at the job of getting them to the right markets at the right times— 
and sold. 

We'll be happy to see some of your work. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books 
over 150,000 words; information on other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make 
several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
“. . » What Scott Meredith has to say about writing is straight and strictly from the selling angle. 
He takes you straight into the business of writing for the market and shows you how to turn out 
publishable material . . .”"—Chicago Daily News 


Orden YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, $2.75. 
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S if seller’s market 


RATES RANGE FROM Ic A WORD 
TO $6,500 A BOOK 


By Samuel Mines 


Science Fiction Editor, Standard Magazines 


THERE ARE at least 30 science fiction maga- 
zines buying free-lance material today, as 
contrasted with 12 just two years ago. 

Moreover, the market has expanded in 
other and more profitable directions. Slicks 
like The Saturday Evening Post are open 
to some types of science fiction stories; 
Collier’s has made space travel its special 
province; and even Woman’s Day has an- 
nounced it will consider science fiction 
stories with a “down-to-earth woman’s 
slant.” Book publishers from the giant Dou- 
bleday to the small specialty houses like 
Shasta and Gnome are buying. In the 
pocket-size field there is the same scramble, 
with Pocket Books, Popular Library, Bal- 
lantine, Avon, and others seeking material. 
And in Hollywood stf pictures are finished 
or in the making. H. G. Wells’ War of the 
Worlds is the most ambitious of these, but 
The Magnetic Monster, Beast from 20,000 
Fathoms, and It Came from Outer Space 
are doing box office business. All this adds 
up to a seller’s market for the free-lance 
writer. 

Admitting that sales to the slicks or to 
Hollywood are uncertain, though entirely 
possible, for the average free-lance writer, 


let’s get back to the science fiction maga- 
zine field: 30 magazines still constitute a 
seller's market. In the opinion of many 
old hands, there are too many science fic- 
tion magazines in the field. Long-time edi- 
tors like Horace Gold of Galaxy and 
Howard Browne of Fantastic feel that the 
market will be healthier when it has shaken 
itself down to the more dependable maga- 
zines which are waging an uphill fight to 
improve their quality. But in the mean- 
time, with so many magazines looking for 
material, there has never been so good an 
opportunity for the writer new to science 
fiction. 

If you have never written a science fic- 
tion story, where do you begin? Unfortun- 
ately, there is no alternative: buy a hand- 
ful of magazines and study them. 

Your best clue to the kind of readership 
involved is in the letter columns, In Start- 
ling Stories and Thrilling Wonder Stories 
the letter columns average about 12 maga- 
zine pages and are filled with such lively 
letters that many readers claim they alone 
are worth the price of the magazine. Argu- 
ments and feuds rage unrestricted and in- 
sult is the order of the day: 
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... Just to be different I’m not going to rave 
about the stories in the Nov. ish, mainly because 
they’re nothing to rave about. The only one 
that was even fairly good was “Proposal” by 
de Camp. . . . The rest are unmentionable. .. . 

. .. The cover was all right, but the starry 
background was too gaudy a purple and I NO 
LIKE ! !! 

Larry Baidowsky: I rather think Sam’s funny 
where he should be funny. You certainly don’t 
want him to be funny all the time! 

Richard Geis: %&()’()!!**XX**!!!()”%* 
to you!... 

... Who the heck is this Victor Juengel char- 
acter? I hope his letter didn’t represent his 
personality. If it did I pity the poor sap.... 


Where the mail of five years ago was 
predominantly from men, women corre- 
spondents now outnumber the men. A 
remarkable proportion of letters come from 
housewives in crossroads hamlets who have 
discovered SS or TWS, have drunk in stf 
like desert soil drinking rain, and now 
want to talk to others sharing this new 
fare. And, as from the beginning, a large 
part of the audience is composed of preco- 
cious youngsters. 

The leading magazines of the field, in 
addition to Startling and Thrilling Wonder, 
are Astounding Science Fiction, Galaxy, 
Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction 
and Fantastic. These are the pace setters, 
the magazines you should study. 


You will find different editorial philoso- 
phies rampant. John W. Campbell of 
Astounding believes his audience is com- 
posed largely of technically-minded people 
and his stories reflect that belief. Horace 
Gold of Galaxy is more concerned with 
literary values and what might loosely be 
described as “significance” in a story. An- 
thony Boucher and J. Francis McComas 
of The Magazine of Fantasy and Science 
Fiction seem to like the bizarre, the whim- 
sical, the odd, off-trail type of story. How- 
ard Browne of Fantastic is less interested 
in pure science fiction—he will buy very 
off-trail material including the occult, mys- 
tery, suspense, weird and so on. 

But over and above such differences is 
a major overlap. Each of these editors 
knows a good story when he sees it and, 
with rare exceptions, there isn’t much 
chance a good story will escape all of them. 


What have they in common? And what 
are science fiction readers looking for? 

Above all, they are looking for the 
stimulation of new ideas, the challenge of 
imaginative thinking. A story from the old 
Astounding occurs to me here, pinpointing 
a hypothetical problem of space travel. A 
ship is outfitted to take off to far Centaurus. 
Because the trip would normally take five 
generations, the crew are given drugs to 
place them in suspended animation. They 
sleep for 50 years, awake to check the ship 
and course and go under for another 50 
years. Three hundred years later they ap- 
proach their destination. Meanwhile, back 
on Earth, a new faster-than-light drive has 
been perfected. Another ship takes off, 
passes the original lumbering argosy and 
lands on the planet hundreds of years 
earlier. A colony is established, a civiliza- 
tion grows up. When the first ship pulls 
in and lands the crew is astonished to find 
that technology and civilization have 
passed them. Instead of pioneers settling 
a new world, they are anachronisms, primi- 
tives from another age. They are miserable, 
homesick, hopelessly lost. Their one desire 
is to get back to an Earth they knew in a 
time they knew. And by a little convenient 
space-time warp they get back through to 
their own time. 

For mental exercise, take the time para- 
dox story as illustrated by my own “Find 
the Sculptor.” A scientist builds a 
time machine, goes 500 years into the fu- 
ture. He finds a statue of himself commem- 
orating the first time traveler. He brings 
it back to his own time and it is subse- 
quently set up in his honor. You see the 
catch here? It had to be set up in his own 
time so that it would be there waiting for 
him when he went into the future to find 
it. He had to go into the future to bring 
it back so it could be set up in his own 
time. Somewhere a piece of the cycle is 
missing. When was the statue made? This 
type of story stimulates considerable con- 
troversy. 

Readers are also avid for critical ex- 
amination of traditional thinking. They 
enjoy stories which nudge or break a few 
taboos. One such story, published in Thrill- 
ing Wonder Stories and sincé anthologized, 
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was Sherwood Springer’s “No Land of 
Nod.” This story deals honestly and sensi- 
tively with the age-old Adam and Eve 
problem—suppose the only man and only 
woman on earth have female offspring ex- 
clusively . . . what is the duty of the father 
toward his daughters? 

Most of the magazines print abridged 
novels as well as short stories and these 
novels represent a double source of income 
to the writer. He first sells the serial rights 
to a magazine, then by expanding the 
novel he may get a book sale with the 
prestige of a hard-cover job, plus a pocket- 
size reprint sale and a chance at Holly- 
wood. 

The two best novels of 1952 are gener- 
ally accepted in stf circles to be The De- 
molished Man by Alfred Bester, which ran 
in Galaxy, and The Lovers by Philip José 
Farmer, which ran in Startling Stories. 

The Demolished Man is a brittle, bril- 
liant, private-eye type of story. It is the 
story of a man who tries to get away with 
murder in a future when the police are 
telepaths and it is impossible to conceal 
anything from them—even thoughts. Yet 
he dares and nearly succeeds. 

The effects are striking. Visualize a 
party where the guests are all telepaths and 
speech is superfluous. The air is rife with 
a cross-current of thought which looks like 
this: 


This is not entirely gadgetry for its own 
sake. The telepathy is woven into the story 
so as to be an integral part of the plot line. 
There is also a moral: that capital punish- 
ment is no less a relic of the Dark Ages 
than murder itself. The treatment, once 
the murderer is caught, is to demolish the 
offending personality completely and build 
up a new one free from taint. 

By contrast, The Lovers is simple and 
straightforward, without technical tricks 
but emotionally powerful. It’s the story of 
a shipload of freebooters who land for con- 
quest on a planet whose intelligent life 
evolved from insect ancestors. In the jungle 
the hero meets a beautiful girl, fugitive 
from the insects, who tells him she is de- 
scended from early French colonists. They 
have a passionate love affair which ends in 
tragedy as she dies in childbirth. From the 
insectal scientists he learns the truth—that 
she was not as human as she seemed. She 
was a member of a distinct parasitic spe- 
cies, all female and all dependent upon the 
human male for love and for reproduction. 
Unfortunately, reproduction is invariably 
fatal for the mothers, while the daughters 
live to grow into beautiful but doomed 
women. 

The Lovers made a smash hit when it 
appeared in Startling in August, 1952. It 
was picked immediately for book publica- 
tion and the author signed to a long-term 
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contract. Fanner went on to win first prize 
of $4000 in the novel contest sponsored 
jointly by Shasta and Pocket Books. (A 
current Galaxy-Simon & Schuster contest 
offers $6500 for a science fiction novel.) 

The editor of Astounding, John Camp- 
bell, refers to science fiction as the litera- 
ture of speculation and this is an apt def- 
inition. There are, in fact, two main for- 
mulae for the science around which the 
human and story elements are woven: 

1. An extension of present scientific 
knowledge into the realm of the prob- 
able future. 

Example: space flight is an accepted 
principle in science fiction. Writers have 
gone further and speculated on the possi- 
bility of matter transmitters through which 
objects might be sent electronically in the 
way that sound and pictures are now sent 
via television. 

An excellent story, “Dark Nuptial,” by 
Robert J. Locke, was done on this theme. 
A young married woman is killed in a 
spaceship crash and her husband is incon- 
solable until he is reminded that they 
once made a trip via matter transmitter 
and the matrix of her transmission is still 
on file. She can be duplicated exactly. Of 
course, he accepts the duplication without 
hesitation, but then comes the inevitable 
complication: is she really his wife? The 
girl he loved was buried. The copy, though 
exact to the last detail—well, who is she? 

2. The fantasy story in which adherence 
to known scientific theory is not too 
important and something closely re- 
sembling magic is permitted—as long 
as it is eventually explained in some 
logical fashion. 

The early master of this form was A. 
Merritt, whose books, The Ship of Ishtar, 
The Moon Pool, Creep Shadow and so on, 
were widely referred to as classics of their 
kind. More recently, Henry Kuttner has, 
in our opinion, topped the old master with 
such superb novels as The Dark World 
and a whole series of others like The Mask 
of Circe, done for Startling. (Kuttner has 
also made the psychological story his spe- 
cial field and has proved equally adept 
at humor.) Ray Bradbury might also be 
classed as a writer of fantasy, and in his 





particular niche of prose poetry, he is un- 
surpassed. 

The point is that science fiction can be 
all things to all readers—and writers. It is 
the least confining of the writing fields. It 
offers the broadest horizons, the fewest ta- 
boos. The science fiction story can be mys- 
tery, love, drama, psychology, humor, char- 
acterization, gadget, notion—any and every 
type. It can range from the complicated 
many-level story of time travel to the sim- 
ple tale of an author who finds everything 
he writes has already been written by a 
long-dead author whom everyone knows 
but no one has ever seen. (“Who’s Crib- 
bing” by Jack Lewis in The Best from 
Startling Stories, published by Henry Holt 
& Co.) 

Nor is scientific speculation limited to fic- 
tion in our magazines. We regularly buy ar- 
ticles on scientific subjects. Just now we are 
beginning a series by Dr. Gotthard Gunther 
on non-Aristotelian logic, in which a meta- 
physician examines the basis of our think- 
ing, finds it fails to meet all conditions, and 
sketches in the groundwork for a three- 
valued logic instead of Aristotle’s two- 
valued one (statement must either be true 
or false). A three-valued logic would be 
essential if we ever meet aliens from outer 
space who have a different system of logic 
from ours. These are obviously subjects for 
the specialist. But the fiction writer not 
only can learn from them, he can—and 
does—pick up new story ideas. 

Where do science fiction ideas come 
from? L. Sprague de Camp in his new Sci- 
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ence Fiction Handbook (Hermitage House, 
N. Y.) says that if he knew he would go 
back for more. He believes ideas come to us 
while we are doing mechanical things which 
do not require close concentration. More- 
over, de Camp feels that professional writ- 
ers have no monopoly of ideas. All of us 
get story ideas all the time. It is only the 
writer who whips an idea into a story. 

But for specific science ideas, a writer 
might keep a file of Scientific American, 
the medical journals, Science News Letter 
and similar publications. The science sec- 
tions and news sections of newspapers are 
full of new discoveries. And such land- 
marks as Collier's space issues are in- 
valuable. The library is full of books—a 
bibliography here would take pages, but 
such works as Conquest of Space by Ley & 
Bonestell, Ley’s Rockets, Missiles and S pace 
Travel, Arthur Clarke’s Exploration of 
Space, The Books of Charles Fort and 
Eddington’s The Nature of the Physical 
World are invaluable. 


The science fiction magazines themselves 
are sources of ideas, for as you read a story 
or article you may see applications in a 
new field. The shortcomings of our Aris- 
totelian logic spurred Murray Leinster to 
write a story—“First Contact”—in which 
he dramatized the difficulties of making 
ourselves understood to aliens from outer 
space who use not only a different lan- 
guage but a different system of logic. 

For the talented beginner in the field, 
there’ is a sure-fire door to an stf editor’s 
heart. Most science fiction editors want 
to broaden the basis of their circulation 
by appealing to the new reader as well 
as the science. fiction fan. They try to 
include in every issue at least one story 
which can be read and understood 
by a reader not indoctrinated in sci- 
ence fiction’s lingo. The technique often 
used in this story is called the springboard 
method. You start with a normal, everyday 
situation, introduce normal, everyday peo- 
ple going about accustomed tasks, and 
when the reader is well acquainted with 
them you inject your fantastic plot ele- 
ment, 

For example, in Sprague de Camp’s 
“The Gnarly Man,” the story opens in 
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Coney Island with the appearance of Ungo- 
Bungo, the Ape-Man. A woman anthro. 
pologist is intrigued by the ape-man and 
goes backstage to interview him. He turns 
out to be not a fake as she had suspected 
but a genuine Neanderthal Man who ap. 
parently achieved immortality through a 
little accident with some lighting about the 
year 50,000 B.C. That story ran in Fan- 
tastic Story Magazine for July, 1953. In 





the same issue was “Through the Black- 
board,” a story in which a mild little math- 
ematics teacher at a New Jersey high 
school solves a puzzling time equation while 
in class and finds that time has stopped for 
him. He can move about in a world of 
frozen statues—all unaware of him. 

The difficulty with the stf story of sev- 
eral years ago was its preoccupation with 
machinery and its neglect of good writing. 
Therefore, the two Standard magazines, 
Startling Stories and Thrilling Wonder 
Stories, announced that they were buying 
human beings first, gadgets second. We of- 
fered writers comparative freedom from 
taboos in return for stories about people. 
Memorable stories, we stressed, are stories 
which deal in universal human emotions 
and remain valid for generations. 

Of course, writers like Ted Sturgeon, 
Ray Bradbury, Leigh Brackett and Mar- 
garet St. Clair have always written more 
or less in this fashion, but an stf magazine 
had never formulated such a policy. Now, 
a whole new crop of writers is extending 
the front and you will see names like Philip 
Farmer, Robert Sheckley, Leslie Waltham, 
R. J. McGregor, Phillip Dick turning out 
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storics so vital, so sensitive that there is 
almost no basis for comparison between the 
new and the old. 

Slick magazine requirements for science 
fiction stories differ from those of the spe- 
cialized science fiction magazine. A good 
example of a slick story is Ray Bradbury’s 
“The Beast from 20,000 Fathoms,” which 
ran in the Satevepost and is now, in much 
altered form, a movie attraction. No com- 
plicated or advanced stf idea was wanted 
by the Post, only the hint of novelty or 
fantasy. “The Beast” is an underwater 
monster who hears his own mating call in 
the sound of the foghorn on a lighthouse 
and falls in love with it. (The movie, of 
course, has him wandering down Wall 
Street, toppling brokerage houses left and 
right.) The Satevepost also bought a series 
of stories by Robert Heinlein, most of which 
were originally intended for Thrilling 
Wonder, poctic and nostalgic mood pieces 
with no stress on interplanetary science. 

Book publishers, too, have been buying 
up the simpler stories, though it is true 
that most of the major novels from Start- 
ling, Galaxy and Astounding have been 
snapped up by the book people. Too much 
trash, however, has been published in hard- 
covers by publishers who do not have com- 
petent editorial advice on what to buy and 
what to avoid. The result has been a 
rather disappointing sale. Two book pub- 
lishers, Greenberg and Abelard, are now 
out of the stf field. Yet there is still an active 
book market. Large publishers like Double- 
day remain very much interested. And one 
newcomer, Ballantine Books, is going in 
heavily for science fiction—12 books a year. 
Ballantine says he wants novels so well done 
that the reader can accept them as genuine 
literature, a bridge between the world of 
science fiction and the world of today. 

In radio and television, programs with 
promising beginnings, like CBS’s Out 
There and NBC’s Tales of Tomorrow, 
have died because of consistently poor ma- 
terial and someone’s (nobody will own 
up) insistence that everything be slanted 
to an 11-year-old mentality. It is too early 
to sing a requiem, but a change in think- 
ing is needed before any major network 
establishes a really vital science fiction 


show. Meanwhile, there is an occasional 
spot on shows like Suspense, Danger, 
Schlitz Playhouse, Robert Montgomery 
Presents and Studio One for a semi-science 
fiction script—not too technical. 

The year 1953 was predicted as the 
boom year for science fiction. Except in 
the motion picture industry, that boom has 
materialized in talk. The mushrooming 
publications have outrun their audience. 
Yet there is a universal feeling that the 
real boom is still ahead. Slowly but surely, 
more and more readers discover, like and 
begin to read science fiction and fantasy. 
A few years ago most people did not know 
what the term “science fiction” meant; to- 
day it is a household word. 

We are moving steadily and swiftly into 
a kind of science fiction world. Yesterday’s 
wonders will be tomorrow’s commonplaces. 
When our fictional miracles become ac- 
cepted facts the science fiction writer will 
be hailed as a prophet. But he may be too 
busy to notice. He'll have to dream up 
miracles for the next round. 


Stf Magazine Markets 


Columbia Publications, Inc., 241 Church 
St., New York 13, N. Y. 

Robert W. Lowndes, editor, says: “Dy- 
namic Science Fiction and Science Fiction 
Quarterly are both quarterly publications; 
Future Science Fiction appears bimonthly; 
I edit all three. 

“While we assume that the majority of 
our readers are of high school and college 
age, we assume further that they want in- 
telligent entertainment in the science- 
fiction genre; that means adult motivation 
and characterization in imaginative but 
well-thought-out backgrounds and_ plots. 
We do not slant down in the sense that 
story or writing must be simplified to fit 
the vocabulary or general milieu of gram- 
mar school readers. (This is to be taken 
as definition and not as a dig at publishers 
who issue worthwhile material slanted at 
the lower age-levels.) 

“Our lengths and story types are open 
to free-lance writers, although a large per- 
centage of material used comes to us 
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through agencies. (I am using the term 
‘free lance’ as meaning ‘any author who 
submits to us directly.’) 

“Our lengths run thus: short stories be- 
tween 1,000 and 6,000 words; novelettes 
between 8,000 and 12,000 words. Occa- 
sionally, we may use a lead novelette in 
excess of 12,000 words or a short novel (or 
novella) of 25,000 to 30,000 words, but 
these are exceptional instances. The free- 
lance writer has the best chance of hitting 
us when he keeps within the general word 
limits. Our greatest need is for short stories 
and short-short stories. 

“Our articles are specialized and I have 
all I can use for a long time to come. 
However, we do buy articles on science 
fiction and science-fiction subjects, that is, 
scientific matters which are commonly em- 


ployed in science fiction itself, rather than 
the type of article you find in Astounding 
Science Fiction or the Scientific American. 

“Types of subject matter to be avoided: 
war stories of the near future on Earth; 
dictator stories; mythical tales—Lemuria, 
Atlantis, flying saucers, etc., fantasy in 
general and the supernatural in particular. 

I have used a few fantasy tales, but these 
have been exceptions; the supernatural is 
out completely unless a sound scientific ex- 
planation is given, as in James Blish’s 
“There Shall Be No Darkness.’ ) 

“Some recent material which came very 
close to making me say, ‘Just what I’ve 
been wanting!’ were ‘Double Identity’ by 
Raymond Z, Gallun, Dynamic, June, 1953; 
‘The Duplicated Man’ by James Blish & 
Michael Sherman, Dynamic, August, 1953; 


re% Z hedges could fly or anyone 


Stf writer’s questions — four of ’em — answered in detail 


Or ALL types of fiction, the imaginative 
story depends most upon its assumptions. 
Every science fiction or fantasy story is, in 
effect, based upon a question like: what 
would happen if the world were flat, or 
we reached the moon, or witchcraft 
worked? Without an assumption contrary 
to the realities of the here-and-now, you 
don’t have an imaginative story. 

The first good working rule is: not more 
than one assumption per story. H. G. Wells 
pointed out that he owed part of his suc- 
cess to this rule: 

The thing that makes such imaginations in- 
teresting is their translation into commonplace 
terms and a rigid exclusion of other marvels 
from the story. Then it becomes human. “How 
would you feel and what might not happen to 
you,” is the typical question, if for instance 
pigs could fly and one came rocketing over a 
hedge at you. How would you feel and what 
might not happen to you if you were suddenly 
changed into an ass and couldn’t tell anyone 
about it? Or if you suddenly became invisible? 
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But no one would think twice about the an- 
swer if hedges and houses also began to fly, 
or if people changed into lions, tigers, cats 
and dogs left and right, or if anyone could 
vanish anyhow. Nothing remains interesting 
where anything may happen. 


Your one assumption may be as narrow 
as assuming that a device is invented 
which can control a man by remote con- 
trol (my story “The Guided Man,” Start- 
ling Stories) or as broad as a galactic em- 
pire. But it is still one assumption. If you 
try to work in two or more assumptions, 
your story is likely to fall to pieces. Re- 
strict your assumptions to one—or, to ex- 
press it more liberally, to one major onc 
and such minor ones as logically follow, as 
space-travel faster than light follows logic- 
ally from the assumption of a galactic 
empire. 

Fletcher Pratt has asserted that the 
writer of science fiction should not violate 
any established scientific fact “except 








“Temple of Despair’ by M. C. Pease and 
‘Snail’s Pace’ by A. J. Budrys, Dynamic, 
October, 1953 (the latter is a war story, 
but different enough and well-done enough 
to overcome my aversion to the theme) ; 
‘Graveyard’ by Gordon Dickson, and “The 
Aeropause” by Charles Dye, Future, July, 
1953; ‘Dust Thou Art’ by Kris Neville, 
and “Ilo Save A World’ by Irving Cox, Jr., 
Future, September, 1953; ‘Ultimatum’ by 
Robert Sheckley, Future, November, 1953; 
‘Intermission Time’ by Raymond F. Jones 
and ‘Lifework’ by Robert Abernathy, Sci- 
ence Fiction Quarterly, May, 1953; ‘Com- 
mon Time’ by James Blish and ‘Character- 
istics: Unusual’ by Randall Garrett, SFQ, 
August, 1953; “The Irrationals’ by Milton 
Lesser, SFQ, November, 1953. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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could vanish anyhow 


by expert L. Sprague de Camp. 


where the violation itself constitutes the 
basis of the story and a plausible explana- 
tion is furnished... . No special pheno- 
mena just for effect.” For fantasy the 
analogous rule is set up that “no estab- 
lished fact of normal psychological beha- 
vior may be violated except under the 
same conditions as above.” These are good 
working principles, though many authors 
violate them. Thus time-travel, a com- 
mon story-element, is often taken for 
granted as if it were a possibility instead 
of the nearest thing to a flat impossibility 
that we can imagine. 


How long should your imaginative story 
be? The answer to that question depends 
upon the state of the market at a given 
time. The 30-odd science fiction maga- 
zines average about 60,000 words of fiction 
per issue, with a total range of about 

















45,000 to 80,000 words. But the ordinary 
cloth-bound novel—the detective story, say 
—is about 65,000 words long. Book pub- 
lishers regard a novel of less than 55,000 
words as short. A science fiction editor 
who ran a book-length novel complete in 
one issue would be compelled to devote 
his whole issue to that one story. So, it 
does you no good to write a novel of 
75,000 words when the only magazines it 
would interest never buy anything over 
half that length. 

The editor’s alternatives are to run 
serials or to set a wordage limit much 
below minimum book length. Right now 
two imaginative magazines, Astound- 
ing Science Fiction and Galaxy Science 
Fiction, regularly buy serials. Both maga- 
zines are strict science fiction (no fantasy) ; 
both pay well (three to four cents a word). 
Both have able but individualistic editors 
whose preferences must be considered. H. 
L. Gold of Galaxy likes grim, somber 
stories full of psychological profundity and 
requires much rewriting; he cares less than 
most editors for action and humor. J. W. 
Campbell of Astounding likes action and 
humor and is fond of gadget-stories, but 
imposes on his magazine the strictest sex- 
tabu in the business. 

In addition, Sam Moskowitz says he is 
in the market for serials for Science-Fic- 
tion Plus. Ray Palmer was running serials 
in his Other Worlds Science Stories before 
that magazine went into the throes of 
change. Boucher and McComas are trying 
a serial tentatively in their Fantasy and 
Science Fiction. The other magazines, ex- 
cept the few reprint magazines, have top 
wordage limits of 15,000 to 45,000. 

Readers hotly debate the question of 
serials. Some, especially the more juvenile 
either in age or in taste, object to them. 
But serials are all to the writer’s advan- 
tage. Some stories cannot be fully devel- 
oped in less than book length. Furthermore, 
the writer wants, when he can, to sell his 
story to a book publisher as well as to a 
magazine. If the magazines that are active 
markets for a long one-shot all have length 
limits below 50,000 words, the writer must 
resort to one of several unsatisfactory alter- 
natives to get a book published. 
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He can write two versions of his story, 
one longer than the other. My The Glory 
That Was will run to 57,000 words in 
book form, but was cut to 42,000 words 
for magazine publication. Excessive cut- 
ting is likely to impair the story, just as 
padding is likely to slow it down. 

Or the author can write a series of short 
(20,000-30,000 words) novels or novel- 
las about the same characters and eventu- 
ally splice two or three such stories to- 
gether to make one novel. Thus, Pratt 
and I combined our novellas “The Roar- 
ing Trumpet” and “The Mathematics of 
Magic” to make the book The Incom- 
plete Enchanter. But the finished product 
is apt to be artistically less satisfying than 
a unified tale of book length. 

If you set out to write a series of stories, 
work up an extensive set of notes on the 
background and over-all history of your 
period and characters (as Robert E. How- 
ard did for his boisterous prehistoric ad- 
venture-fantasies about Conan the Cim- 
merian) because you may get ideas in the 
middle of the series that you cannot use 
since they are inconsistent with what went 
before. In any event, you have to keep re- 
reading the earlier stories to avoid incon- 
sistency. 

Finally, the author can hope that when 
he has sold enough short stories and novel- 
ettes somebody will publish a collection of 
them in book form. Other things being 
equal, however, a collection of short pieces 
is likely to sell fewer copies than a single 
novel of the same wordage. 

The advantage is in being able to sell 
a book-length story as a magazine serial. 


What types of imaginative stories are 
most likely to sell? 

First, there is the time in which the 
story is laid: past, present, or future. 
Stories of the future have always been 
good and are likely to go on being good. 
You may either lay your story in the fu- 
ture or place a present-day character in it. 
But the old Sleeper plot has been done to 
death and throwing the hero forward by 
time-machine is not much better. There 
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is no reason for not setting your scene in 
the future and playing it straight. 

Stories laid in the past are less promis- 
ing. They are not really imaginative stories 
unless they contain imaginative elements 
such as supernatural beings or intruders 
from other worlds or times. The field still 
has possibilities, however, because most 
stories of this kind have been confined to 
a few well-known periods, like Imperial 
Rome, and have often given only a super- 
ficial picture of the setting. As examples 
of imaginative stories laid in the past, take 
P. Schuyler Miller’s “Status Quondam” (in 
Raymond J. Healy’s anthology New Tales 
of Space and Time, Holt) and my own 
“Lest Darkness Fall” (in Unknown Worlds 
for Dec., 1939, later published as a book 
by Holt and Prime Press). 

Stories can be laid in prehistoric times. 
Adventure-fantasies of the Leiber-Howard- 
C. A. Smith type, laid in legendary lands 
or on lost continents, have a market but 
a limited one. Stories of primitive men 
still have possibilities, but the writer had 
better get some authentic knowledge of 
prehistoric life. Scientific stories of primi- 
tive life include J. Leslie Mitchell’s Three 
Go Back, originally published as a novel 
by Bobbs-Merrill and recently reprinted as 
Galaxy Science Fiction Novel No. 15; also 
a recent juvenile, “Mists of Dawn” by 
Chad Oliver (Winston). 

Stories laid in the here-and-now will 
continue to be popular. For example, a 
story can be laid in another world or in 
one of those frames of reference called 
“dimensions.” But it is getting harder to 
sell a story laid on Mars or Venus if you 
portray these planets as Burroughs did, as 
slightly modified earths where men can live 
without protective equipment. Astronomy 
says otherwise. And if you wish to go to the 
planets of another star, you have to decide 
how to overcome the vast distances: by 
putting your crew in suspended anima- 
tion,.or having the ship inhabited by suc- 
cessive generations, or slipping ship and 
all into a non-existent something called 
“hyperspace.” 

Among stories laid in the present, the 
old lost-race theme, which reached a 
climax in the works of Rider Haggard and 


Abraham Merritt, is worn out because all 
the earth has now been explored, or at 
least flown over; so there are no plausible 
sites left. The hollow earth is physically 
implausible, and the story of Atlanteans 
living under glass domes at the bottom of 
the sea has been done to death. 

The time-travel plot still has vitality, 
and many such stories continue to appear 
despite the inherent and factually fatal 
paradoxes of travelling in time. But I fore- 
see the time when this theme will be worn 
out. 

Exploration of other worlds shows no 
sign of exhaustion. But you cannot toss 
your explorers on to some planet solely to 
have them look at the quaint animals, 
lose a member down the throat of a mon- 
ster, and be attacked by the natives. The 
story should have more thought-content. 
Cultural relativity is a good subject, but 
you had better know something about cul- 
ture-patterns before attacking the story of 
ethnographic speculation. Stories of ex- 
ploration of strange planets include Edgar 
Pangborn’s West of the Sun and my own 
Rogue Queen (both Doubleday books). 

The story that takes place in an alter- 
native universe, say the one that would 
have existed if Napoleon had won Water- 
loo or if the Norse had successfully colon- 
ized Vinland, is getting overworked. There 
have been some excellent stories of this 
type published in recent years, notably H. 
Beam Piper’s “He Walked Around the 
Horses” and Samuel Merwin’s The House 
of Many Worlds, but the idea is not broad 
enough to withstand much more intensive 
exploitation. 

The story of the extra-terrestrial visitor 
to earth has been good ever since Voltaire’s 
“Micromégas” and will go on being good, 
but the flying-saucer craze has been beaten 
to death in recent years. 

The space-opera and its glorified form, 
the space-epic, still have many faithful fol- 
lowers. If you wish high rates, though, 
your space-opera had better be something 
above bang-bang with rays and rockets in- 
stead of .45’s and cayuses. The vigorous 
short novels of Leigh Brackett and Poul 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Catholic or not, 


you belong in 


THE 
CATHOLIC 
PRESS 


By Owenita Sanderlin 





No MATTER WHAT you write—stories, arti- 
cles, essays, poetry, fillers, travelogues, in- 
spirational editorials, quizzes, household 
hints, profiles, comics, or what have you— 
there’s a place for you in the Catholic Press. 
You don’t have to be a Catholic. If you 
are, you'll find this market a natural, but 
if you aren’t, you'll still meet some of the 
kindest, most helpful editors in the busi- 
ness—Bob Doran of the Victorian, Father 
Mischke of Crosier Missionary, Father Ball- 
ing of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, 
Father Giles of Savior’s Call, among others. 
Your best chance in the Catholic market 
is the short story of around 2500 words, 
the article of around 1500 words, or the 
short (4 to 20 lines) religious or seasonal 
poem. Let’s take these one at a time. 
There are several advantages to writing 
short stories for the Catholic magazines. 
First, there’s the matter of style. Whether 
you're an aspirant to the Atlantic Monthly, 
the Saturday Evening Post, or Ranch Ro- 
mances, you can find a niche in the Cath- 
olic Press. If your style is a hybrid peculi- 
arly your own, that’s all right, too. And a 
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really good story without much style will 
sell here. 

A second advantage is the story-length. 
It is possible to write a 2500-word story in 
one sitting, then polish it in one or two 
more sittings. This is the way I, for one, 
like to work. I never could bear to leave 
a dress I was making in the middle, let 
alone a story. But the 4000 to 5000-word 
slick story is more difficult to handle and 
requires a great deal more concentration 
at several sittings. This doesn’t mean that 
I write my 2500-word stories carelessly: 
I have discovered that the story I devote 
more time to brings me a $75 check, while 
the product of one afternoon sells for $20. 
There are a few Catholic magazines (Ex- 
tension, The Sign, Columbia) which print 
and pay well for full-length short stories, 
but they are almost as hard to sell as 
the slicks. 

What about subjects? Here, I think, is 
a third advantage. Do you write love 
stories? Sport? Humor? Family? Adven- 
ture? Science fiction? Serious theme stories 
about war and peace, racial justice, faith 








Dancing and bingo okay, Bikinis out—everything 
you need to know to write for some 50 Catholic markets. 
This is Part I of a two-part section on the Catholic 


Press. Coming up: 


in God? Are your pet characters young, old, 
or middle-aged? Do you write in the first, 
second, or third person? It doesn’t matter. 
Anything other than mere froth or the over- 
ly-pious story suits the Catholic editors. 
They especially like to see religion treated 
realistically rather than sentimentally, and 
they also like family and world-problem 
stories. If you have something worthwhile 
to say in short story form, with the moral 
implicit in the story, or if you can tell a 
heart-warming story of family life, with no 
moral other than “family life is a fine thing” 
—you've got a sale. 

My friend Lynn Alexander, a Texas 
housewife and a name in the Catholic mar- 
kets (she has a record of 718 acceptances 
in nine years of writing), has this to say 
about her storytelling methods: 


I sell to around 30 magazines in the Catholic 
Press. I’ve had acceptances in many other fields 
but finally chose the Catholic Press because we 
suit each other. I wouldn’t trade my Catholic 
editors for any in the world! I love ’em. Cur- 
rently I’m in the comfortable position of not be- 
ing able to supply the demand. 

Of anyone who desires to be a full-time writer 
I ask only three questions. Do you love people? 
Can you understand them? Can you trade places 
with them? Any person who can honestly give 
an affirmative answer to all three questions can 
write salable material—I’m not promising what 
kind. 

How do stories spring so consistently? I see 
a story in every face. A child’s cry can arouse 
a latent fiction idea. The swirling skirts of a 
rain-whipped figure dashing down the avenue 
bring to my mind a plot. But there is one sure 
bet when you are faced with a blank sheet of 
paper. 

What does he want? What does she want? 
What do they want? 

Everyone in the world wants something—emo- 
tionally, spiritually, socially, materially. Why can’t 
he have it? What is preventing him from achiev- 
ing this important goal? Several years ago I did 
a story about a little girl who lives on a farm 
and attends the public school in town. The crops 
have suffered that year, and as school is about 
to open Ellie Mae learns that she will not have 
the new shoes she wants so badly. Keep in mind: 
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her goal is equality with her classmates; the 
shoes are the means of achieving it. Rather than 
wear the clumsy worn oxfords handed down by 
her older brother, Ellice Mae chooses to go bare- 
foot. Anxiously she tucks her bare feet under 
her desk and lowers her head so that the other 
children cannot see her embarrassment. When 
later she finds the courage to lift her head and 
glance around the classroom, she gasps in de- 
light. Without exception the new shoes are 
pushed back under the desks. Toes are wiggling 
in new-found freedom up and down the aisle. 
Ellie Mae is the envy of her classmates. 

In “Just Made For You” (St. Anthony Mes- 
senger), a young girl wants the love and affec- 
tion of her stepfather. In “Clover” (The Lamp), 
a young man wants to write a best-seller. In 
“Uncle Charlie and the Pressydent’” (The Ben- 
galese), an old Negro man wants the family 
plot in the cemetery. In ‘Cowboy Charlie” 
(Savior’s Call), a grandfather longs to be a 
cowboy. 

If you can discover what your main character 
wants, then your story is half written—or better, 
it writes itself. Your next step is to decide what 
obstacle stands in his way. In “No Mink For 
Mama” (Our Lady of the Sacred Heart), Mama 
receives a mink coat from an aunt who has 
died. Mama’s goal is to derive happiness from the 
mink coat. This unexpected gift might be fine 
except that Papa is a bank teller. Obstacle one. 
Folks are apt to regard a bank teller with real 
suspicion when his wife breaks out with a new 
mink coat! To make matters worse, the coat 
changes Mama. She wants to raise her standard 
of living to the level of the coat. Obstacle two. 
In the small town, gossip runs rampant, even 
going so far as to suggest that Mama might 
have a secret admirer. These tales follow the 
children wherever they go and further disrupt 
the household. Obstacle three. 

The third process in my storytelling is the 
conclusion—or how the obstacle is overcome. In 
the above story, Mama, during a heated argu- 
ment with her irate spouse, says she never wants 
to see the coat again. The children take her 
at her word and give it away. 

An ending cannot be forced. It must be the 
logical outcome of the situation. Either the per- 
son or the situation must alter. Thus, in “Charm 
and Lily Beth” (Catholic Home Messenger), Lily 
Beth decides that she would rather be plump than 
disrupt the household with beauty rituals. In 
“Probably Yours” (Josephinum Review), the 
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older sister finds attractive the poor serviceman 
with whom her younger sister has corresponded. 
In “Goodbye, My Friend” (Franciscan Message), 
the girl’s desire for a happy marriage wins out 
over her desire for prestige and a career. 


To me, writing is as simple as that—a three- 
step process. Once you determine what your char- 
acter wants, your character begins to material- 
ize, It’s at that point that I become Lily Beth 
or Uncle Charlie or Ellie Mae. I talk like him, 
imitate his gestures, reason and feel like him. 
That’s where the ability to trade places with 
other people becomes vital. By being your char- 
acter, you feel as he does, you think as he does, 
you react as he does. In that way emotion is 
transmitted through the written word. You are 
not a writer writing about a chubby, self-con- 
scious child. You are that child. 

There are taboos in the Catholic market, 
but you'll find that a few subjects which are 
taboo in many markets are allowed in the 
Catholic Press; for instance, racial themes 
are not only acceptable but welcome. Priests 
may smoke (this device is often introduced 
to make them seem more human) but I get 
the impression that your heroines had better 
not; one of mine who did has never sold. 
Dancing, card playing, and bingo are per- 
mitted, but anything suggestive or immodest 
is out. For example, don’t dress your hero- 
ines in Bikinis or strapless formals. Other 
taboos are divorce, euthanasia, suicide, 
birth control, unless you are writing against 
these, and slurs on any race or creed. 

Where to send your 2500-word stories? 
Here are some not-too-hard-to-hit maga- 
zines which are actively in the adult market. 
Most of these books will give you fairly fast 
reports, and all are dependable: St. Anthony 
Messenger, Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
The Christian Family, The Lamp, Ave 
Maria, Savior’s Call, Catholic Home Mes- 
senger. 

Magazines which want shorter stories are 
The Victorian, The Voice of St. Jude, Our 
Lady of the Sacred Heart, Crosier Mis- 
sionary, and Annals of St. Anne de Beaupr‘. 


Like most editors today, the Catholic 
editors are buying fewer stories, more arti- 
cles. I'd much rather write stories, but if I 
need a quick sale, I generally turn out an 
article. The Catholic market uses articles 
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running from filler-length to 3000 words, 
with a few magazines using even longer 
pieces. But it’s a good idea to tailor your 
work to the popular length: 1500 words, 
no longer than 2000. Time and again | 
have tried to ignore this rule, but the 2600- 
word article kept going around until I 
cut it—when it promptly sold. 

What to write about? What’s your spe- 
cialty? Orlando Aloysius Battista, a chemist 
and writer, sells factual articles on such 
subjects as glass, plastics, the common cold, 
etc. month after month to dozens of Cath- 
olic magazines. I—and quite a few other 
housewives—sell child care, housekeeping 
and marriage articles. Lucile Hasley sells 
family and religious humor. Dale Francis, 
a convert to Catholicism, sells profiles on 
other converts. Lynn Alexander sells articles 
on raising money for the Church, flowers 
for the altar, and funds for the missions. 

Watch the magazines; most of them have 
staff writers, usually priests, who handle the 
doctrinal and mission articles, and many 
have regular columnists who handle teen- 
age, women’s interests, book reviews, sports, 
records, movies and TV. But these colum- 
nists were originally free-lance article writ- 
ers who either asked or were asked to fill 
regular spots. After you have studied the 
magazines and sold them miscellaneous arti- 
cles, you may have an idea for a “differ- 
ent” column or a vacancy may give you 
a chance. If anything happens to me, there 
will be six vacancies! 

Examples of articles I’ve recently sold? 
The mailman just brought me a $24 check 
from Cor for an article called “Love Your 
Neighbors?” It’s 1600 words long. Here's 
how I wrote it. “Owenita,” I said to myself, 
“you haven’t had an article in Cor lately. 
How about that regular feature they carry 
on.a subject of interest to women, written 
by a different ‘hostess’ every month? What 
subject hasn’t been discussed lately? Some- 
thing all women are interested in? Neigh- 
bors!” Then the title popped into my head: 
“Love Your Neighbors”—with a question 
mark. Who couldn’t think up an article 
for that title? The piece was written in a 
couple of hours. I write this type of article 
with facility because of my monthly family 








advice columns and my weekly letters to 
my mother-in-law. 

Some other family articles I have sold 
are: “Pick a Name” (on naming babies) 
and “Should I Call the Doctor?” (when to 
and when not to) to St. Anthony Messen- 
ger, for around $75 apiece; “Family Book- 
shelf” (on Catholic children’s books) and 
“We Don’t Have Television” to St. Joseph 
Magazine; “Fear and Faith” (child psy- 
chology with a religious slant) ; “Why Do 
Parents Act the Way They Do?” to Manna 
(a juvenile); and “An Ounce of Preven- 
tion” (forestalling discipline problems) to 
Cor. 

The women’s interest article of any type 
is a favorite with Catholic editors, and the 
best bets I know for a short article in the 
field are the Crosier Missionary, Savior’s 
Call, Cor, Christian Family, The Lamp, St. 
Joseph Magazine, Ave Maria, Catholic 
Home Messenger. The father’s approach is 
as good as the mother’s, or better, as witness 
the popularity of Joe Breig and John Pat- 
rick Gillese, big names in the Catholic Press. 

For other types of articles bought, you'll 
have to study the magazines. You might 
begin by picking up a copy of The Catholic 
Digest, which sells on the newsstands. Al- 
though this magazine features reprints, by 
reading through it you’ll learn what articles 
sell throughout the market. You will also 
find in The Catholic Digest, as in Reader's 
Digest, a number of special departments 
which pay well for short items like “Flights 


of Fancy” (striking figures of speech, $2), 
“Hearts Are Trumps” (original accounts, 
200-300 words long, of true instances where 
kindness was rewarded, $25) and “I Think 
We Can Avoid War If—” (about 100 
words, $25). 

You can sell articles to all the magazines 
listed above as short story markets except 
Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, And you'll 
find other market suggestions in the Cath- 
olic Press Directory. 

The third opening for free lancers in the 
Catholic Press is poetry, especially religious 
or seasonal poetry of moderate length. 
Most Catholic magazines buy poetry, pay- 
ing around $5 a poem. You won’t get rich 
on verse in any market, but most poets don’t 
care; you can get published. 

A profound religious experience makes 
good subject matter for poetry in the Cath- 
olic market. As a stranger in the Catholic 
Church many years ago, I felt unwelcome 
until I glimpsed at the end of a shadowy 
aisle the tender smile and outstretched 
hands of a statue of Mary. Called “Host- 
ess” and written in sonnet length, this 
poem sold to Our Lady’s Missionary (no 
longer a market). Another type of reli- 
gious poem can be written on a legend 
or saint’s life; a sonnet of mine on St. 
Anne appeared in the July issue of Our 
Lady of the Cape (address: Cap de la 
Madeleine, Quebec, Canada). 


A glance through several Catholic maga- 











zines will give you an idea of what’s 
wanted. St. Anthony Messenger, in the 
last Christmas issue, carried six poems, 
from 12 to 20 lines long, every one of 
them on Christmas. Your best bet right 
now would probably be an Easter poem. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, July, 
1953, carried seven poems: eight lines on 
rain and snow as coming from the hand 
of God; eight lines on the Crucifixion and 
how we participate in it when we sin; 12 
lines to Mary as “Queen of Peace”; 10 
lines of prayer for an untroubled night’s 
sleep; 12 lines from a mother in farewell 
to a missionary son; 19 lines on the “Nun’s 
Gift” of blood for the soldiers in Korea; 
25 lines on “Bells” with some moralizing 
on how they bring hope, cheer, comfort. 

As for verse forms, most Catholic maga- 
zines use the traditional meters, with 
rhyme. I won’t say you can’t sell free 
verse or something experimental in this 
market, but it’s difficult. The simpler 
rhymes and rhythms are most acceptable. 

All poets should consider belonging to the 
Catholic Poetry Society. You need not be a 
Catholic to join this organization, at 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. At this 
address, John Gilland Brunini edits the 
magazine, Spirit, to which members of the 
Society sell poetry, any length, at 30 cents a 
line. Even more valuable is the opportunity 
to have your work criticized. Reports on 
submissions are made in two weeks or, if 
criticism is desired, in four or five weeks. 
Membership costs $3 the first year, $2 an- 
nually thereafter. 

All the magazines I listed as story mar- 
kets publish and pay for short poetry (4 to 
20 lines) except the Victorian, Cor, and 
the Josephinum Review; so do many other 
Catholic magazines, for instance, The Cath- 
olic World, Atlantic Monthly of the Cath- 
olic Press. 

There is a small but good Catholic 
market for juvenile stories, articles, plays, 
poetry, puzzles, comics, etc. (in contrast to 
the Protestant religious market, where most 
of the publications and the most open mar- 
kets are juveniles). The Catholic juveniles 
emphasize entertainment and good writing 
rather than moral and religious training, 
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SEX LOSES 


By G. T. Fleming-Roberts 


I HAVE BEEN a mystery monger for 20 
years and I know what I like: I like my 
detective-mysteries with emotional appeal, 
G. K. Chesterton notwithstanding. It was 
Chesterton, you’ll remember, who said that 
the detective story is the most intellectual 
form of fiction. For my part, I’ll leave the 
intellectual murder puzzle to the British. 
’ll take my killings with the side dish of 
emotional slaw which is a part of every 
real-life act of violence. 

Because murder happens to people. 

The pulps, seldom credited with any- 
thing, deserve full credit for discovering 
that fact and for the introduction of real- 
ism into the detective story. Black Mask 
and Dime Detective made possible the de- 
velopment of such hard-boiled realists as 
Hammett and Chandler. Then, a few years 
later, along came Detective Tales crying 
for “crime stories with a strong human in- 
terest angle” and the flare for realism 
broadened. The general interest slicks have 
since taken up the quest for the human 
side of murder. The police stories of Nor- 
man Katkov and Thomas Walsh in the 
Saturday Evening Post are top-flight ex- 
amples of the supremacy of emotion over 
whodunnit mechanics. In “The Neighbor,” 
Cosmopolitan, February, 1952, Author 
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SOCK IN WHODUNITS 


“‘Hard-boiled Dick, your days are numbered”’ 


says Fleming-Roberts, who 


stopped counting sales after 500. 


Stanley Ellin was almost entirely concerned 
with the impact of murder upon the lives 
of a few recognizable middle-class people. 

Realism. When applied to the detective- 
mystery, that word requires the drawing of 
some fine lines. In movie, radio, and TV 
mysteries, and in many of the paper-back 
detective novels, we encounter the so-called 
hard-boiled private eye. To this indestruct- 
ible lad with his undiminished sex urges, 
a word of warning: your days are num- 
bered. My small son, age 10, is wise to 
you. At the crucial moment in a movie 
or TV show, he’s apt to remark in a bored 
tone, “Now Sam Shovel gets conked on 
the head.” Which Sam invariably does. As 
to Sam’s bed-hopping, the average reader 
has seen so much nudity on the pages of 
pseudo-realistic detective novels that the 
sex shock treatment has reached the point 
of diminishing returns. 

This is not the kind of realism I am talk- 
ing about. If it’s supposed to be an imita- 
tion of Hammett, then the imitators have 
not really read Hammett. Blow the dust 
off your copy of The Glass Key, read it, 
dig out the basic murder plot, set it to one 
side, and look at it. It stacks up some- 
thing like this: a family quarrel is precipi- 
tated between Senator Henry and his son 


Taylor because Taylor has offended Paul 
Madvig, a politician whose influence is es- 
sential to Senator Henry’s reelection. In 
the heat of argument, Senator Henry strikes 
his son with a cane, inadvertently killing 
him. End of basic murder plot. Simple, 
isn’t it? It could have come out of a single 
paragraph in William Wallace Cook’s 
Plotto. You'll find it in Polti’s Thirty-Six 
Dramatic Situations. Or on page one of 
any big-town daily. 

What makes The Glass Key a detective- 
mystery which will stand up under the acid 
test of rereading? The answer is that the 
basic murder plot happens to people. The 
problem of whodunnit is of secondary im- 
portance to the manner in which this par- 
ticular murder touches the lives of Ham- 
mett’s characters, producing conflict, emo- 
tional reaction, and leaving deep scars. On 
finishing the book, you feel that nothing 
even vaguely similar can ever happen to 
these characters again. They simply could 
not live through another such ordeal. 

So we might say: murder happens to 
people, but it is a once-in-a-lifetime ex- 
perience. 

If Hammett is a bit too gamey for your 
taste, try Elizabeth Sanxay Holding. Real- 
ism is not necessarily all ugliness, and Mrs. 
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Holding is a realist from the better side 
of the tracks. In her novels, again, you 
will find the simple basic murder plot with 
its effect upon believable people. In Hold- 
ing’s The Blank Wall, an American house- 
wife rises to the heights of heroism in her 
effort to spare her aged father the indignity 
of a police investigation. From such simple 
ingredients, the author has produced a 
novel of unbearable suspense. 


If you still have doubts as to the sim- 
plicity of real-life murder, ask the detective 
on your city’s homicide squad. He’ll tell 
you that most murders are committed with 
the handiest blunt instrument and fre- 
quently upon the marital partner for some 
seemingly trivial reason. Right there is 
where the work of the police department 
ends—it shouldn’t, perhaps, but it does— 
and your job as a writer begins. The trivia 
is but surface indication of deep emotion, 
of character in conflict, and it is of such 
strong stuff that you must weave your hu- 
man interest detective-mystery. 

Murder, a once-in-a-lifetime experience, 
happens to all sorts of people. 

It could happen, conceivably, to you and 
me. And when, in our fiction, we make it 
happen to you-and-me people we're get- 
ting at our reader, who spent his two bits 
to experience vicariously something that 
would lift him out of his humdrum exist- 
ence. Why not begin with his humdrum 
existence and make murder happen to him? 

Start, for example, with a contractor, a 
builder of homes, financially successful, 
concerned with the everyday problems that 
beset a man in his line of work—material 
shortages, spiraling prices, high taxes, labor 
problems. Give him a family—a couple of 
normal, healthy, teen-age children. Their 
mother has died some months before the 
story opens, and our contractor is worried 
and lonely, missing his wife, especially 
when he’s faced with a problem which con- 
cerns the children. 

Let’s add the woman interest. Since this 
is a detective-mystery, we might make the 
lady something of a mystery herself. She 
won’t necessarily be beautiful—leave the 
lush babes for the bed-hopping private eyes 
to enjoy while they still live—but she'll 
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be the sort of person you might meet on 
the street and wonder about, especially if 
you happened to be walking alone at night. 
Have the contractor walking alone, in- 
dulging in a little self-pity, when he notices 
the girl staring into a shop window. A 
photographer’s window, say. She’s crying. 
(Technically speaking, she’s crying because 
our just-average sort of guy would pass her 
by otherwise.) Both the contractor and the 
mystery woman have thcir respective emo- 
tional problems and now we have brought 
them together convincingly. He will have 
a gentleman’s interest in the lady’s tears. 


Why is she crying? Is there a picture 
of a lost loved one in the window? Too 
sentimental. Maybe there’s a bride and 
groom picture in the window—right groom, 
wrong bride? Why crying? As a writer 
of realistic human interest detective-mys- 
teries you'll find yourself eternally asking 
why your characters behave as they do. 
There must be logical, easily recognizable 
motivation for even the simplest act. Out 
of “why?” your plot gradually develops. 

Since this is to be a detective-mystery, 
clue-link the mystery lady with a criminal 
character. Then double the contractor’s 
trouble by dumping the body of a mur- 
dered man on his lawn. Let the murder 
place the contractor’s children in danger 
and we have established a logical reason for 
an ordinary guy behaving like a hero for 
the first and probably the last time in his 
life. Because of the careful attention given 
to details, what happens to the contractor 
turns out to be something that could hap- 
pen to you and me. 


With this story, which appeared in New 
Detective under the title “I Didn’t Run 
Far Enough,” I have tried to illustrate the 
thought process I find essential to plotting 
the human interest type of murder story. 
Note that both the man and the woman 
in the tale have emotional problems. The 
solution to these is vastly more important 
than whodunnit. 


So: murder, a once-in-a-lifetime experi- 
ence, happens to all sorts of people, each 
with his or her emotional problem which 
may reasonably be solved by the act of 
murder itself on the part of the villain and 
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by the eventual solution of the mystery on 
the part of the protagonist. 

I once did a yarn for Detective Tales 
that clearly illustrates that statement. The 
story divided itself neatly into four chap- 
ters, each told from the viewpoint of one 
of the four lead characters—a boy, a girl, 
a cop, and a killer. 

The boy is broke, jobless, and has come 
to a strange city to look up an old Army 
buddy he always admired. The kid is timid, 
has an inferiority complex; what he needs 
is the right girl. But there’s no girl, he’s 
in a strange town, and faced with an act 
of violence he attempts the role of hero, 
fails miserably, and succeeds in getting 
himself in a helluva mess through his own 
stupidity. 

The second chapter introduces the girl. 
She’s lost a husband in the war; she thinks 
she'll never love again. But along comes 
this lonely and appealing boy with his 
“helluva mess.” Her own emotional prob- 
lem becomes gradually solved in her effort 
to help him with his. 

Next chapter brings in the cop. His in- 
terest in whodunnit is only a matter of 
habit and training. What concerns him 
is staying alive for two more weeks so he 
can retire and buy a little chicken farm. 

Chapter four is told from the viewpoint 
of the killer, who has been carefully drawn 
through the eyes of the boy, girl, and cop 
in previous chapters. The killer is indolent, 
luxury loving, a spendthrift with a taste for 
glossy women. His problem is to attain one 
particular glossy woman and the consider- 
able amount of cash that goes with her. 
Telling the final chapter through the kil- 
ler’s eyes, I was able to bring all the other 
characters together, show how the killer 
had hoped to solve his problem by resort- 
ing to murder, and do away with the anti- 
climax of explanation, thereby maintaining 
suspense to the last sentence. 

Does this type of detective-mystery writ- 
ing exclude the professional detective, pri- 
vate and otherwise? It does not. Cops, too, 
are people, and to them the problem of 
whodunnit may not be nearly as important 
as meeting the monthly grocery bill. The 
personal life of one of the best detectives 


I have known was filled with tragedy, 
temptation, and deep emotional conflict. 
Yet he was a man of great human under- 
standing. Of course, there are hard-boiled 
detectives just as there are hard-boiled 
plumbers. But we, as writers, owe it to our 
readers’ intelligence to indicate in the 
course of a story how the hard-boiled dick 
got that way. Perhaps that in itself is the 
story. 

Suppose you take a private detective who 
is a very ordinary sort of person—until he 
pays an unexpected cali on the girl he in- 
tends to marry and finds her in bed with 
a man. This emotional problem in the be- 
ginning of the story establishes a reason 
for the detective’s disillusionment. It sets 
the cynical mood for the resulting tale. 
When that idea hit me, I thought Esquire, 
and Esquire’s editors took the story. 

Or spend two bits and watch John A. 
MacDonald create an extremely believable 
tough detective, Cliff Bartells, the hero of 
The Brass Cupcake, a Gold Medal Book. 
By the top of the second page the reader 
knows that Bartells’ personal problem will 
be an integral part of the story: 

The mood had been with me now, 
gathering force, for a year. You know 
the kind of mood. It slugged you on 
rainy days when you were a kid. May- 
be you ran to Mother moaning, “I 
hate all my toys and myself, too.” 

An easily recognizable mood, isn’t it? You 
are drawn into the identity of MacDonald’s 
viewpoint character; you want to know 
what brought on the mood. As MacDonald 
sticks doggedly to Bartells’ personal prob- 
lem throughout the story, you begin to be- 
lieve that, under similar circumstances, you, 
too, might be as hard-boiled as Cliff 
Bartells. 

Maybe the reading public is a lot like 
the old lush who had been slipped so many 
Micky Finns that he could say, “It’s got so 
I like ’em as good as beer.” If that’s how 
it is, we’d better admit we’ve run the 
gamut of sensation for its own sake in de- 
tective-mystery stories and work on honest 
portrayal of characters in convincing emo- 
tional conflicts. 
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500,000 Words a Year 


By Ray Josephs 


ARE You interested in a method of writing 
that enables you to do twice as much suc- 
cessful work in half the time—while elimin- 
ating the physical strain of hours at the 
typewriter? 

I—and a good many other writers I 
know—have found a method that does this 
—and more. It may work for you, pro- 
fessional or starting writer, if you’re able 
to readjust your conventional work meth- 
ods and master its techniques. The meth- 
od is dictating with electrical devices. 

The principal value of electrical dictat- 
ing in your writing activities is to permit 
you to do more with your brain and less 
with your hands, to enable you to concen- 
trate all your effort on producing a better 
article, story, book or other work—and re- 
duce the time and effort you spend on the 
purely physical side of getting things out of 
your head and down on paper. Because 
your dictating device is always available, 
day and night, after hours or on a trip, out 
on your terrace—-or even, if properly set 
up, in your car—it permits and encourages 
you to work when you otherwise wouldn’t 
feel up to it. 

Many writer friends of mine spurn the 
idea of dictating because they say it’s too 
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mechanical. Yet, they wouldn’t give up 
their typewriters and go back to pencils 
or pens. Mort Weisinger, contributor to 
many national magazines, tells me: “I 
can’t dictate; I’ve got to see what I write 
in front of me.” Lester Velie, another 
writer and neighbor, says he’s also a type- 
writer man: “When I type out my ma- 
terial, it’s better fixed in my mind.” In 
some cases, Lester adds, he writes out 
drafts in pencil in order to overcome the 
block caused by that blank sheet of paper 
in the machine. I concede that training 
yourself to switch from a visual to an oral 
concept does require effort. 

I myself have used the Dictaphone suc- 
cessfully during the past four years to talk 
out two 100,000 word books—Latin Amer- 
ica: Continent in Crisis for Random House 
and Those Perplexing Argentines, which 
Longmans, Green is bringing out this fall. 
I’ve also done at least 50 articles for such 
media as the American Weekly, Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's, Coronet, Today’s 
Woman, Atlantic Monthly and many others. 
And I’ve stepped up my output and accept- 
ance rate far higher than in the previous 18 
pre-dictating years. 

How does electrical dictation work? A 








cover piece I recently did will illustrate my 
own working methods and those of other 
writers I know. 

Step one: Last summer while vacationing 
at the Tower Isle in Jamaica, B.W.I., I 
ran into an attractive Memphis girl who 
told me she owned and operated her own 
supermarket. Talking about her work and 
the food business, I sensed a good maga- 
zine piece. If I’d had to interrupt my va- 
cation to sit down at the typewriter and 
remember conversations or record notes, I 
would never have bothered. But I had my 
Dictaphone along. 

One of the new Time-Master models, it 
weighs about 14 pounds, fits into a small 
case, operates from any conventional elec- 
tric outlet. You dictate into a small micro- 
phone and your words are recorded on a 
plastic Dictabelt so tiny that you can stuff 
four or five belts inside one another and 
mail them in a regular 3x6 envelope with 
a three-cent stamp. 

Every now and then during the trip, I’d 
sit down for a few minutes, turn the switch 
and talk out data, conversations, questions 
or ideas—and then promptly forget them. 
That was, and is, Reason Number One for 
dictating. I had a full record of a potential 
story ready and available at my conven- 
ience. 


Step two: When I got back to the States, 
I found a thousand and one other things to 
do besides think of the story idea I’d picked 
up in Jamaica. It would have been weeks 
before I’d have gotten around to personally 
transcribing. But while I went ahead with 
other tasks, my secretary Peggy took my 
Dictabelts and typed out the notes I’d 
gathered. In my material—far more ex- 
tensive than I’d imagined as I dictated bits 
and pieces—was a list of editors I thought 
might be interested in the article. Finish- 
ing off the notes, Peggy inserted a few ideas 
she had on the subject, then went ahead 
and got Gerry Rhoads, editor of the late 
Today's Family and top editor on my list 
for this piece, on the phone to set up an 
appointment. 

Step three: When I lunched with Gerry, 
I had more than a nebulous idea to dis- 


cuss. My stack of typed notes embraced a 
half dozen possible angles. As often hap- 
pens with magazine ideas, my first proposal 
for a personality piece on the young lady 
didn’t go over with Gerry. But the insider’s 
dope I’d gathered on the tricks and meth- 
ods food sellers often use to gyp the public 
struck her as having far greater appeal for 
her readers. If I’d not recorded ideas and 
data while they were fresh and had de- 
pended on half-remembered notions dug 
out of undecipherable notes, my story idea 
might have died then and there. 

Step four: Have you ever discussed an 
idea with an editor and thought you un- 
derstood each other perfectly, only to find 
disagreement on the final piece? That hap- 
pens to all of us—but now that I use dic- 
tation, it’s far less frequent. For no sooner 
was I back at my desk in this case than 
I dictated all the suggestions Gerry had 
made, questions she wanted included, a 
score of leads, plus length, deadline and 
other key points. Instead of talking these 
out in hit-or-miss order, I did something 
dictating has taught me—grouped ideas by 
subject. Next I dictated a note to Gerry, 
sending her a copy of my notes to see if 
they tallied with her recollections of our 
conversation. 

Also, while the subject was fresh in my 
mind, I took the leads and suggestions we 
had discussed and dictated drafts of letters 
to the Food & Drug people in Washington, 
the local Better Business Bureau, the De- 
partment of Weights and Measures, several 
food chains and other which 
might be helpful. 


agencies 


Whenever possibie, I follow this tech- 
nique of dictating my material one step 
closer to its ultimate form. For example, 
I read not long ago that Nelson Rocke- 
feller had been named Under-Secretary to 
Oveta Culp Hobby. Instead of jotting 
down a memo to contact him, I dictated 
a draft of a letter suggesting certain story 
angles I felt would add up to an Ameri- 
can Weekly piece. One copy went to the 
magazine, another to my contact in the 
Rockefeller office. Both approved, I se- 
cured my interview and the finished piece 


with half the effort. 








Recently I did a piece for Coronet on 
how to sell your ideas with the help of 
department stores. A tremendous mass of 
correspondence was required to produce 
the authenticated anecdotes I needed. 
With half an hour on the Dictaphone, | 
managed to write a dozen individualized 
letters, each containing specific questions 
touching on various parts of the story. 

Every time I get an idea for a paragraph, 
pick up an anecdote that may fit in some- 
where, I dictate it. In that way, I get a 
draft that I’m encouraged to work over, 
mark up, clarify and improve. 

Incidentally, here’s a tip on drafts: all 
mine are done on cheap green paper. Peggy 
has instructions to type them double space, 
with three inches blank at the bottom so 
that I can pencil in notes. On first drafts, 
I also find it useful to start new pages 
whenever I switch subjects, or at least to 
dictate sub-heads so that I can easily find 
what I’m looking for. 

Step five: The drafts I got back con- 
taining notes for the food story, letters to 
Gerry and the agencies were, I admit, 
rough. But they’d been done in less than 
half an hour, an impossibility if I’d sat 
down and tried to type them myself. As I 
checked my drafts, I thought of so many 
improvements that the result was a real 
jungle of words. In 15 minutes more, I 
re-dictated the whole thing—and we were 
another step along. 

Step six: When I showed up Dictaphone 
in hand at each of the offices of the off- 
cials with whom I wanted to talk about the 
food story, they were, to put it mildly, sur- 
prised. But I explained that I was inter- 
ested in getting their accounts with com- 
plete accuracy. As we talked, whenever a 
point I thought important was made, we 
stopped and I dictated it into the machine 
I'd placed on one corner of the desk. The 
officials could hear exactly what I had to 
say, check and amplify. 

Dictation’s additional value in interview- 
ing is that we stick to the subject. Since 
points I don’t dictate are obviously things 
that can’t be used, I can often keep my 
subjects from wasting time or beating 
around the bush. True, in some cases, dic- 
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tating works only with a willing interviewee 
—one who will not be distracted by your 
talking out everything useful he discloses. 

I know writers who use a tape recorder 
to take down everything, questions and an- 
swers. This eliminates the distraction but 
also gives you the chaff. Best way to use 
a tape recorder: listen back yourself when 
you are ready to transcribe, then type only 
material that’s potentially useful, rather 
than have a secretary type out everything 
that was said. 

A dictating machine is of great value in 
library and at official 
agencies and other places where you have 
to go through a mass of printed material. 
Take the Better Business 
ample. Looking through their files for food 
gyps and taking hand notes would have re- 
quired hours of the prime asset any writer 
has—his time. But I took my Dictaphone 
along, read off everything that interested 
me, noting sources, and had the notes tran- 
scribed later. Your library will usually give 
you a quiet corner or small conference 
room for dictation. Three hours of dictat- 
ing give me the equivalent of two days’ 
hand noting. My dictation, moreover, is 
more accurate. Quotations I might have 
skipped because of weariness are recorded. 


research Va rious 


Bureau, for ex- 


In cases where it is inadvisable to take 
along a machine while researching, [ still 
find the Dictaphone an ally. For the food 
story, for example, I had to talk about 
fraudulent practices to big supermarket 
operators and also to clerks and owners of 
small places. I didn’t take a note in their 
presence. Sometimes I pretended to be a 
customer; at other times I went out with 
Weights and Measures inspectors. But in 
each case, as soon as I returned to my den, 
I dictated exactly what I’d learned. 

Step seven: Having completed my re- 
search, I was now ready to do my first 
draft. Assembling my green sheets of notes 
by various classifications, I penciled out 
the order in which I thought the story could 
be told most effectively, then began dictat- 
ing. In dictating a story, I work this way: 

First, I dictate a note to myself embrac- 
ing highlights of my research in one, two, 
three order. In the food story, Gerry and 






































“Another one trying to ‘borrow’ Kinsey’s book . . .” 








I wanted to make the reader aware that 
many supermarkets and groceries are tak- 
ing families over in little sums that add 
up to millions yearly. We also wanted 
readers to know how to avoid being taken 
over, by being charged for items not put in 
their grocery bags, getting second quality, 
and so forth. And at the same time we 
wanted to make it clear that most food 
sellers are honest. 

By dictating points off, each in a separate 
paragraph, I find that on first drafts 1 am 
not too concerned with how I am saying it. 
Rather, I get down what I want to say. 
With this story and with others I may re- 
arrange my point order as soon as I see 
the typed draft. But by using my list as a 
basic guide, I know that as I get each 
point dictated into the story and cross it 
off, my piece begins to add up to what | 
want to say. 

Next, even if I haven’t any specific idea 
of how the piece should begin, I start dic- 
tating with the best idea I have at the 
moment. In the food story, I knew I 
wanted an anecdote that would make the 
reader feel a shared experience. Not hav- 
ing one at the time, I dictated a note to my- 
self indicating how I wanted to open, then 
moved on to subsequent points. I make 
myself talk from one idea to the next to 
get the form of the piece on which I can 
work. 

When I don’t have the case or example I 
need, I simply dictate a reminder to that 
effect or the words “blank and _ blank,” 
which Peggy indicates like this: ———_—— 
and —————. Then I go on. I’ve found 
that the thing over which I might have 
wasted anywhere from a few minutes to an 
hour invariably comes to me—often from 
later notes—as I move from draft to draft. 
This has happened so often that I regard 
it as another advantage of dictating. 


Step eight: Editing this rough dictated 
copy, I follow the procedure every writer 
uses—crossing out, re-arranging and so on. 
If I were to sit down and retype myself, 
it would mean hours more. But when I’ve 
marked an early draft, I re-dictate. As I 
read into the machine, I again edit 
eliminating duplications, verbiage and so 
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on. ‘Talking it out” shows you where 
you’ve used poor construction, suggests im- 
provements in words, phrases, paragraphing 
and the need for quotations and speeding 
up the action. 


Step nine: This second draft is then 
typed up. When Peggy gives me the green 
sheets, I go over them carefully, re-editing 
and re-dictating. In the case of the food 
gyps article, I re-dictated six times. This 
might strike you as excessive. But I’ve 
never done a really first-rate magazine 
article in less than five drafts. I did 10 on 
a Buenos Aires piece for Holiday—but 
when the piece satisfied me, it satisfied 
the editors. 

If I had to sit down and type out each 
of these versions myself, I’d be tired of 
the story long before it was finished to my 
satisfaction. By dictating, I overcome any 
tendency to let the manuscript go with 
one or two typings and a few major changes. 
Until I’m personally satisfied my piece is 
the best and clearest writing and editing 
job I can do—with the content, clarity, 
pace and interest-holding quality all of us 
seek in our pieces—I don’t send it off. 
Moreover, I have checked my score of 
yearly sales with that of other . writers 
and found it holds up well. 


What Makes, How Much? 

Good dictating equipment isn’t cheap. 
The Dictaphone I use is actually two ma- 
chines—the Time-Master, into which I dic- 
tate, and a transcriber for my secretary. 
Each runs about $350. This is the ideal 
setup although Dictaphone also sells a com- 
bination dictating-transcribing machine. 
You can, however, buy just the Time-Mas- 
ter and use a transcribing service which has 
its own machines. The Gray Audograph, 
another good make, comes in_ several 
models. The Master, which sells at $337.55 
with accessories, is a combination dictation 
and transcribing machine, equipped with a 
built-in loudspeaker for playback. The 
Executive model is for dictation only and 
sells for $325.87, including accessories. The 
Secretarial Audograph, also with accessories, 
sells for $305.44. Then there is the Edison 
V.P., a 2%”-high, 11-lb. portable small 
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enough to slip into your briefcase. ‘This 
comes with attachments which convert it 
for secretarial use. It is priced at $352.45 
and the headset is $20. 

On the other hand, you can use far 
cheaper wire or tape recorders. Webcor 
has a portable retailing at $149 and lower- 
priced studio office models, including a 
model especially for dictation. Webcor also 
has a deluxe tape recorder at under $210. 
The Eicor portable costs $150. Revere has a 
tape recorder selling at $169. All these have 
flip switch and earphones at slight extra 
cost, allowing you to do your own tran- 
scribing. There’s even a new device, the 
Minifone, a battery-powered sound unit 
weighing 2 pounds, 7 ounces, which can 
record for as long as 24% hours. It fits into 
your hand, can be concealed by means of 
a shoulder holster, and costs, less accessories, 
$289.50. 

Dictabelts, purchased in lots of 100, 
come to about 4c each, take 15 minutes of 
straight dictation. Transcribed this runs 
five to seven pages, double spaced, depend- 
ing on your talking speed. Dictabelts can 
be filed or thrown away. Gray Audograph 
Sound-Writing discs are available in three 
sizes, 20, 30 and 60 minutes, and the discs 
are re-usable up to 50 times. They range 
from 6c to 13Y%4c each and resurfacing cost 
is nominal. 

After you’ve dictated, you have to tran- 
scribe your material. Some writers dictate, 
play back and transcribe themselves. I feel, 
however, that the principal value of dic- 
tating is to let someone else do the physical 
work while you concentrate on getting the 
idea and putting it into salable form. Addi- 
tionally, if you have to do both jobs, you 
don’t get the advantage of receiving a fresh 
piece of copy on which someone else has 
worked. 

Secretaries who can take dictation from 
machines are generally less expensive than 
shorthand jotters and, in my opinion, do 
a better job. In the New York area, a 
shorthand secretary coming in by the day 
asks about $15 for a seven-hour day; Dic- 
taphone girls get $10 to $12. With the 


former, moreover, you can count on spend- 


ing at least half your time dictating while 
she takes notes, whereas the “electronic” 
girl can start right in transcribing belts 
you’ve dictated before she arrived, leaving 
you free to work ahead. 

If you can’t afford or don’t want a secre- 
tary of your own, you can send out your 
dictation records or tapes to a private sec- 
retary or secretarial service. In New York 
City, cost is about $2 an hour or 35c a page 
for finished copy. Roughs are sometimes 
done at a far lower price, but you’ll have to 
make your own deal. Or a girl with a full- 
time office job may do your work in her 
office after hours for rates you can de- 
termine in advance, thus eliminating the 
need for you to purchase a transcriber. 


Odds and Ends 

Some odd facts about dictating that come 
to my mind: . 

When you dictate, you get material down 
in a third of the time it would take you to 
type it yourself. Thus, a 15-minute belt 
usually takes an hour to an hour and a half 
to transcribe. 

As you dictate, you can stop the device 
at any time, turn the listen-back lever which 
picks up your last words, or dial to a pre- 
vious point. In some cases, you can go back 
and revise on the wire or disc. 

You'll have to get used to the sound of 
your own voice. I generally dictate in 
straight-away fashion, feeling that the emo- 
tion has to be in the words and not in the 
voice. Yet, Peggy tells me I put emphasis 
and variety into my dictating without real- 
izing it. She says she can always tell when 
the article is going well by the enthusiasm 
that comes through. 

There’s no problem about dictation speed, 
for with most transcribing devices your sec- 
retary can play fast or slow, adjusting to her 
own speed. 

Recording devices generally require little 
upkeep. A year’s service contract, with the 
repair man on call for emergencies between 
regular inspections and new parts supplied 
free, will run you about $20. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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MARGARITA SMITH, fiction editor at Made- 
moiselle, 575 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, is 
definitely interested in new writers. She 
says: 


“We have always taken great pride in 
the fact that over a third of the stories we 
publish yearly are by unknown writers. In 
order to find these unknown writers, it is 
necessary for us to read the unsolicited 
manuscripts we receive with a great deal 
of interest. 

“Mademoiselle’s fiction policy is diffi- 
cult to define because we have no set rules 
—we are looking for non-formula stories 
from 1,500 to 2,000 words in length. Ex- 
cellence of quality is the outstanding quali- 
fication. We have no stringent editorial 
taboos limiting our choice of fiction; only 
themes which are in poor taste or stories 
which are poorly written automatically rule 
themselves out. 

“As our readers are young women, 
roughly from 18 to 30 years old, subject 
matter should be considered accordingly; 
however, these women represent a variety 
of interests. 

“Each year in the early spring, Made- 
moiselle holds a fiction contest for under- 
graduate women college students; the two 
winners of this contest each receive $500 
in prize money and see their winning stories 
published in the August issue.” 

The maximum length for stories in 
Mademoiselle is 5,000 words and rates vary 
from $250 to $500. 

Each month Mademoiselle has a special 
theme around which the issue is built: 
that is, Brides (a light love story might fit 
in this number); Mothers and Babies (a 
family type story for this issue). Because 
of the calendar pattern, queries are very 
important and should be sent in at least 
five or six months ahead of the issue for 
which the manuscript is intended. 
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Feature articles run as long as short 
stories and a leading feature may bring as 
high as $500. Shorter pieces are also wel- 
come. Betsy Talbot Blackwell is editor 
in chief. 


Dorrance, Wyn Need Copy 

Nina Dorrance of Macfadden Publica- 
tions, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, needs 
shorts—1,500 maximum word length—for 
True Story and True Love Stories. These 
stories may deal with brief emotional mo- 
ments and should have surprise endings. 
Though short, the stories must have con- 
fession themes. Payment is on acceptance 
at the rate of $100. 

Rose Wyn, editor of Secrets, Revealing 
Romances, Confidential Confessions and 
Daring Romances (Ace Publications, 23 
W. 47th St., N. Y. 36), needs material for 
all her magazines, and authors can count 
on speedy reports as well as speedy checks. 
Send her hit-home problems, not problems 
that are remote from her readers—women 
in the 17 to 30 age group, 75 percent of 
whom are married. (Incidentally, “prob- 
lem” in this group of confession magazines 
means the solved problem, not the reader- 
what-shall-I-do? type of yarn.) 

Mrs. Wyn wants stories with sincerity 
and heart, with emphasis on realism, strong 
emotion and romantic excitement. Use the 
feminine viewpoint since this editor does 
not run more than one story from the 
masculine viewpoint in an issue. Narrators 
should be sympathetically presented. This 
does not mean that the narrator must do 
no wrong. It does mean that the reader 
must be made to understand through the 
writing what forces led the narrator to 
make her mistakes and thus to feel sym- 
pathy for her. 

Avoid draggy beginnings and _ tedious 
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Sells Feature Articles to Biggest Magazines 


“What I learned about magazine writing from Palmer Institute has 
writes Keith Monroe, widely known 
writer whose articles have appeared in Life, Saturday Evening Post, 
American, Readers’ Digest, True, Argosy and other top pay magazines. 
(He received more than $500 in royalties for radio broadcasts based on 


been invaluable to me ever since,” 


one article.) 





Here’s Proof of Benefits 


From Palmer Students and Graduates 


1, ABOUT INSTRUCTION VALUES 


Following are brief excerpts from letters (names 
on request) regarding the clarity of lesson, the 
practical working assignments, the friendliness of 
instructors, the individual attention received: 


“I want you to know that this association 
with you is not only invaluable, but also a 
most enjoyable experience.” 


“Believe me, your notes are most valuable 
. . . They are like living seeds that sink right 
into rich soil and sprout immediately.” 


“Your letter on Assignment 2 delighted me, 
for I see that (a) I am dealing with a good 
mind, and (b) the course is really going to 
give personal attention.” 


“When asked about the Palmer Institute, I 
gave them ( Writer’s Club) a glow- 
ing account of the course. They were especially 
interested in the fact that a writer actually 
corrects the assignments. . .” 


“I think of you, not only as my teacher, but 
as a wonderful friend who is giving me more 
help and understanding than anyone else ever 
MMe 


How Palmer Helps 


Since 1917, Palmer Institute has helped 
established writers, as well as aspiring men 
and women who want to write, to attain 
greater success. As a Palmer student, you 
receive practical assignments which you do 
at home. Your work is individually handled 
by professional writers who quickly return 
it to you with helpful, detailed suggestions. 
Being successful writers themselves, Palmer 
instructors know and understand the trials 
and tribulations. They know when and 
where and how to give constructive criti- 
cism, give encouragement, develop latent 
ability and rekindle old enthusiasm. Thus 
your own individual writing style is care- 
fully developed. You save time, effort and 
money in preparing for a successful career. 


A neonate SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


Reports Consistent Sales 


“Before taking the Palmer 
course I knew nothing about writ- 
ing. All I possessed was the urge 
and a battered old typewriter. 
Now, after studying with Palmer, 
I have sold short stories to The 
Family Herald, Weekly Star, and 
others. One brought me a check for $125. I have 
also received several encouraging letters from big- 
slick editors.”"—Edith P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 


Three Sales So Far in ‘53 


“Already this year I have made some good 
sales: two short stories and one article. Several 
others are out for editorial consideration. ‘Liberty’ 
carried my story, ‘All Is Right—Now!’ ’—Ray 
Thompson, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


FREE Lesson Shows How 


To learn how Palmer individual, professional, 
complete training can help you make the most 
of an ideal career as a really successful writer, 
send for free 40-page illustrated book, “The Art 








of Writing Salable Stories” plus 
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flashbacks. The story situation should be 
got across quickly. 

In length, shorts should be under 6000 
words, novelettes, 9000 to 10,000 words, 
and short-shorts, 2000 to 3000 words. Mrs. 
Wyn is also a good market for articles on 
courtship, personality, home-making, child 
care and other subjects of interest to young 
women. Article lengths run up to 1000 
words. 

Light, romantic, rhymed verse is used up 
to 20 lines, at a rate of 50c a line. Pay- 
ment, on acceptance, is 3c a word and up 
for stories and articles in Secrets and Re- 
vealing Romances, and up to 3c a word 
for pieces in Confidential Confessions and 
Daring Romances. 


Ins and Outs 


Brief, the pocket-size men’s magazine 
published by Martin Goodman at 270 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 17, is being co-edited by Dan 
Merrin and Marv Karp. Bob Levin was 
former editor. Despite a rumor to the con- 
trary, the publisher says, “At no time has 
Brief been discontinued though there have 
been changes recently in frequency, size of 
book and editorial staff.” 

Private Eye, edited by Hans Stefan San- 
tesson at Magazine House, 80 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y., has postponed publication of its 
second issue indefinitely and submission of 
material is inadvisable for the present. 

Alex Samalman, editor of Thrilling Love, 
Popular Love, Exciting Love and other 
books at the Thrilling Fiction Group, 10 E. 
40th St., N. Y. 16, is also buying for an as- 
trological magazine, Your Horoscope Every 
Day This Month ASTROLOGY, at that 
address. Samalman would like to see arti- 
cles in varying lengths from writers with 
astrological knowledge. 

Allen Chellas, editor of People Today, 
published by Hillman Periodicals, 535 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 17, has been appointed edi- 
torial assistant to Publisher Alex Hillman. 
Burtt Evans, formerly managing editor, has 
been named editor of People Today. 

Leonore Silvan, radio-television editor 
of Look, is leaving the Cowles publication 
to organize a public relations and personal 
management service. Gordon Allison of the 
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New York Herald Tribune will take over 
the Look job. 

Maxwell Aley, widely-known magazine 
editor and agent, died July 16 in New 
York City. Aley was fiction editor of the 
Woman’s Home Companion from 1923 to 
1929 and also served in editorial positions 
with the Garden City Publishing Co., 
Henry Holt, and Longmans, Green. 

Simon Sheib is publishing and G. A. 
Mills is editing a new bimonthly humor 
magazine, The Suburban Slant, “dedicated 
to the proposition that no matter what 
happens the commuter always gets it in 
the caboose.” No more information here. 

Ballantine Books (404 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
18) is placing considerable emphasis on 
its list of new science fiction novels. Their 
authors include top science fiction names 
like Gerald Kersh, Henry Kuttner and Ray 
Bradbury. Ballantine is not interested in 
conventional space opera or “gimmick” 
books; they are publishing what might be 
called adult science fiction, like Arthur C. 
Clarke’s Childhood’s End and Ray Brad- 
bury’s Fahrenheit 451. 

Hillman Periodicals, 535 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 17, finally has settled on the title 
TV Carnival for their new 25c bimonthly 
fan magazine, which makes its bow with 
the October issue. Dorothea Lee McEvoy, 
the editor, will use articles on TV person- 
alities, about 2500 words in length. Writers 
should query her before sending material, 
enclosing information on their backgrounds 
and samples of their work. 

Volitant Magazine Group has moved to 
21 W. 26th St., N. Y. 10. 


Leo Margulies of King-Size Publications, 
471 Park Ave., N. Y. 22, is very much in 
need of material for his two magazines, 
The Saint Detective and Fantastic Uni- 
verse. The latter, in particular, is wide 
open for good stories of science fiction. 
David C. Cooke replaced Sam Merwin as 


assistant at this company. 


George M. Rowan and Mark Mooney, 
Jr., publisher and editor respectively of 
Camera Magazine, which was recently sold 
to Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., announce a 
new company, Mooney-Rowan Publica- 
tion, Inc., to continue the publication and 
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for the asking— 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! 


THE INSIDE STORY 
of Cooperative Publishing 





PAGEANT PRESS offers you, without any obligation, a new 3 color, illustrated book cover- 


ing such subjects as 





LAST 
OPPORTUNITY 


If you have not yet 
concluded a_ contract 
for the pre-Christmas 
publication of your 
book, do so without 


delay. 


If our editors have 
not yet read your 
script, rush it to us at 
once for an immedi- 
ate report. You'll be 
under no obligation. 





@ What chance does your unsolicited manuscript have in book pub- 
lishers’ offices? 


@ Is royalty publication as desirable as the unpublished author believes ? 


@ Why did famous authors like George Bernard Shaw and the Bronte 
sisters pay to have their early works published? 
@ The truth about “vanity printing.” 


@ What benefits does the professional author obtain in cooperative 
publishing ? 


@ Samples of thousands of reviews from papers of all states. 


@ Tens of thousands of book sales for Pageant Press authors by meth- 
ods described. 


@ Samples of book jackets, type pages, national full page ads. 

@ Dynamic promotion with photos of authors at autograph parties. 

@ How books are submitted to Hollywood, reprint, and foreign sales. 
@ Comments of Pageant Press authors. 


@ Why our subsidies are reasonable and the royalties we pay on your 


books so high. 


WRITE TODAY for this publication and, if you have the time, tell us something about your 
book. We are looking for good books—novels, non-fiction, juveniles, drama, poetry—to pub- 
lish under the Pageant Press imprint. Our editors will read your script and report to you 
promptly and with no obligation on your part. 





FOREIGN 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Pearn, Pollinger and Higham, Ltd. — CANADA: Burns & MacEachern — 
DENMARK: Grafisk Forlag — BELGIUM: Les Editions Excelsior — ITALY and FRANCE: 
Gherado Casini — NORWAY: Per Mortensen — SWEDEN: Albert Boners Forlag — SWIT- 
ZERLAND: Graphis Press. 








sale of photographic books previously han- 
dled by Camera Magazine. The sale of the 
magazine and its merger with Photography 
Magazine did not include Camera’s book 
business, which now belongs to Mooney- 
Rowan and will be operated from Severna 
Park, Md. 

In cooperation with Columbia Uni- 
versity, Mystery Writers of America will 
present a 14-week course in mystery story 
writing in the 1953 fall term of the Uni- 
versity. The course will be under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Russell Potter, head of Colum- 
bia’s Institute of Arts and Sciences, and 
Robert Arthur of MWA, author, magazine 
editor and producer of the radio program, 
The Mysterious Traveler. Noted mystery 
authors, all members of MWA, will appear 
as guest lecturers at each session. The 
course will begin Tuesday, October 6, and 
enrollment will be limited to 30 persons. 
Classes will be held weekly on Tuesday 
evenings from 7:30 to 9:30 o’clock. The 
fee for the course is $45. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Dr. Potter, the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, Columbia University, 
N. Y. 27. 

It is rumored that Family Life and 
Todays Family, both backed by Macfad- 
den money, will be combined and pub- 
lished under one title. 

The Journal of Living, 1819 Broadway, 





Candid Camera 
With my feet propped up 
And my body at ease, 

My thoughts move as gently 
As leaves on the trees. 

The ocean’s in rhythm, 

The sky above, clear, 

My characters wait 
Respectfully near. 


I weave each one in 
Like a Maypole streamer. 
The bright colors blend. 
So easy for dreamer... . 


No type? And no pencil? 
What need, dear, for those 
For the amateur writer 
In typical pose. 
Mary H. Gash 
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N. Y. 23, will open its pages to advertisers 
for the first time in 15 years, with a circu- 
lation guarantec of 300,000. 


Wide-Open Market for Reprints 


Family Digest, the new magazine pub- 
lished by Bob Guinn, distributed in over 
4,000 drugstores on September 2, has a 
million circulation guarantee. Departments 
on the magazine are staff-written, but there 
is a wide-open market for reprints on 
health, diet, children, home, etc., articles 
of the type used in the women’s service 
magazines. Writers should send carbons or 
tear sheets of reprint material to Editor 
Ben Olds, 421 Hudson St., N. Y. 14. 

Perma Star Books is the name of the 
new line of 25c reprints which Permabooks 
(Doubleday) will launch this month. The 
books will contain the number of pages 
average in 25c books, as compared with 
the longer 35c Permabooks. The company 
will use Westerns, mysteries, some non- 
fiction (like Joan Henry’s Women In Pri- 
son). Two titles a month are scheduled. 
Address: 575 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. 

Charm (Street & Smith, 575 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 22), the magazine for women 
who work, stresses the fact that they are not 
interested in the routine formula plot, but 
in the quality story, from 2500 to 5000 
words. For the next few months they are 
overstocked with adolescent themes. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance, from $250 to $500. 
Lee Rhodes is fiction editor. 

Marie A. Park, editor of Gay Love 
Stories, Ideal Love Stories and Today’s 
Love at Columbia Publications, 241 Church 
St., N. Y. 13, has some pointers for love 
story writers: 

Don’t let your heroes sound silly. Don’t 
give them cute and coy lines to say. Make 
your hero sound like a he-man, with a nice 
line—even if it has a touch of wolf. Both 
girl and man can use informal, up-to-date 
dialogue, but they shouldn’t talk exactly 
alike or use the same endearments. 

Miss Park suggests that writers translate 
into plots everyday incidents in their own 
lives or incidents they read about in the 
daily papers and avoid the exotic back- 
ground, if it is not familiar and they are 
not willing to bone up at the public library. 
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NO LUCK finding a PUBLISHER? 


Here is a tested plan for getting your book published 
—a plan that has succeeded for many unknown authors 


ie YOU ARE LOOKING for a book publisher, 
VANTAGE Press has a successful cooperative 
publishing program that has given hundreds of 
new writers the chance of a lifetime—the chance 
to bring their work to the attention of the critics, 
the trade, the public, movie studios and reprint 
houses. 

These writers were in the same position you may 
be in now; they were not “name” writers and 


were often rejected because commercial pub- 
lishers simply could not afford to gamble on an 
unknown. Having faith in their own work 

strong faith—they came to VANTAGE 
Here are the stories of a few of these successes. 
Read them carefully. There is an important 
lesson here for all writers who are still unpub- 


lished. 


Press. 


Vantage Press made hig successes of these “rejected” manuscripts. . . 


A SELLOUT! Dappy Was an UNDER- 

* TAKER, by McDill Mc- 
Cown Gassman. Three editions printed. 
Two editions sold out before publication— 
the third almost gone. Mrs. Gassman 
found in VANTAGE Press an aggressive, re- 
liable publisher who used all forms of pub- 
licity and advertising to promote and sell 
her humorous book. 


A SELLOUT! Hottywoop, U.S.A., by 

* Alice Evans Field. This 
author also had a headache finding a pub- 
lisher for her book, even though she was 
nationally known as an authority on mo- 
tion pictures. Excellent publicity from 
movie stars, extensive direct mail and pub- 
lication advertising, and heavy bookstore 
promotion and window displays sold out 
this book in less than a year. 


A SELLOUT! A YANK oN PiccapiLLy, 

by C. L. McDermott. 
Sold for 25¢ reprint! This was McDer- 
mott‘s first novel—a great story—but he 
couldn’t get it published. Then he came 
to Vantace Press. We published it — 
sold out the first edition in four weeks, 
and published a second edition. Reprint 
rights were sold to Popular Library which 
issued 150,000 books and sold every one of 
them. Perhaps your book has reprint pos- 
sibilities, too. 





A SELLOUT! A Mopern DictiONary OF 

* Tue Hory Biase, by 
Horace C, Jenkins. This author worked 
for twelve years on his authoritative Bible 
dictionary, yet was turned down by com- 
mercial publishers. VAntace published the 
book, sold out half the edition before pub- 
lication, and sold the remainder of the edi- 
tion the following year. Even religious 
books do well under VanTaGe’s special co- 
operative plan. 
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A SELLOUT! Unper THe Dryer, by 

* Patricia Riker. This is a 
humorous book about life and gossip in a 
beauty shop. With aggressive promotion 
to bookstores and to over 60,000 beauty 
shops, with an autograph party and special 
direct mail campaigns, the entire edition 
was sold out. This book is now in its 
second edition, which is moving out nicely. 


It costs nothing to learn how the effective 
Vantage publishing program works 
Perhaps we can help you get started on the road 
to literary success. But we cannot help you if 
your manuscript lies hidden in a drawer, gather- 
ing dust. Or if you have been utterly discouraged 
by rejection slips. So send us your manuscript as 
soon as possible. As one well-known literary agent 
once said, “The important thing to remember 
is that once your book is in print, anything can 
happen. It is worth breaking your neck to get 

that book into print.” 

VANTAGE Press publishes fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry and any other type of writing that meets 
certain standards. We want to see even those 
manuscripts that have been rejected. Remember, 
publishing history is filled with examples of 
blunders that publishers have made in rejecting 
books which later soared to popularity. 

Learn more about the VANTAGE ' 
cooperative program that has _ a 
worked so well for so many | ee EES 
writers. Write todav for our 24- : 
page, illustrated brochure, To | 
THe AvuTHOR IN SEARCH OF A 
PusLisHER. It’s free. Mail the 
coupon or send a postcard to } = 
Peggy Stevens, Dept. AA2, Van- = 
TAGE Press, Inc., 120 West 31 ? 
t., New York 1. 


Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 








Peggy Stevens, Dept. AA2, 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 
120 W. 31st St., New York 1 





| If on the West Coast: | 





VANTAGE PRESS, INC., Dept. AA2, 

6356 Hollywood Bivd., 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Please send me a free copy of your valuable, 24-page, 
illustrated brochure, To THe AUTHOR IN SEARCH OF A 
PUBLISHER, 


NAME 


ADDRESS 








LITERARY AGENTS, NOTE: Vanrtace Press invites manu- 
scripts of merit from literary agents, On all such manu- 
scripts accepted and published under our cooperative plan, 
it is our regular practice to pay the agent ten per cent of the 
contract price. Inquiries invited 
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She suggests a local custom for a plot back- 
ground, if it has some touch of reality—for 
example, the Mardi Gras or a state fair. 

The trend in pulp love stories is away 
from stilted artificiality toward reality and 
believable characters, as writers should re- 
member when trying to hit this wide-open 
market. 

Twenty One Plus, a new fashion 
monthly, is scheduled for the fall, to sell 
at 35c. Expecting, a new maternity maga- 
zine, is expected in November, to be dis- 
tributed via obstetricians. More about these 
two books next month, 


Layne Buys for Master Detective 


Editorial Director Ed Fitzgerald of Mac- 
fadden Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 17, announces that Hugh Layne has 
been brought back to head Master Detec- 
tive. The magazine, to become a monthly 
in October, has been completely over- 
hauled. Instead of getting left-over material 
from True Detective, Master Detective will 
now select its own stories. Editor Layne 
wants off-trail stories, with plenty of sus- 
pects and mystery. Unsolved cases are ac- 
ceptable. Layne will not concentrate on 
current crimes—although he will run a few 
current cases—but rather on the complete 
story of past murders, frauds, confidence 
men, etc. He will be glad to take “on the 
spot” stories, if the writer who has access 
to the information can make these stories 
more than factual reporting, but the editor 
expects to rely on big-city professional truc- 
crime writers. Lengths for Master Detec- 
tive run 5000 to 6000 words. Rates are 
good. 

Fanny Ellsworth, executive editor at 
Pines Publications, 10 E. 40th St., N. Y. 16, 
suggests that writers who want to con- 
tribute to True Life Stories, the new ro- 
mance confession edited by Florence J. 
Schetty, should study the first issue when 
it reaches the stands early in September. 

Donald Wollheim, who edits the soft- 
cover books at Ace Publications, 23 W. 
47th St., N. Y. 36, buys four originals a 
month—one mystery, one Western, and 
two novels in other categories. Since 
Wollheim also buys four reprints a month 
and these are bound, one original and one 
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reprint, in a double book, the originals can 
be fairly short—about 55,000 words. As low 
a wordage as 40,000 will be considered in 
order to save the companion reprint from 
too much cutting. Mysteries should have 
heavy action, not too much raw sex. In 
the Westerns, the old West is wanted, with 
a touch of historical treatment. Wollheim 
buys stories of historical adventure and 
war or sca novels, fast-moving tales, with 
romance not essential, and occasionally a 
marital problem book, not light fiction. 
He also buys 12 science fiction novels a 
year. Fast decisions are promised at this 
house. 

Publisher Walter H. Annenberg of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer has bought the title 
Quick from Gardner Cowles. In mid-Sep- 
tember Annenberg will put on the news- 
stands a brand-new Quick—a_ Reader’s 
Digest-sized fortnightly news and _ picture 
magazine. By printing Quick on the In- 
quirer’s gravure presses and taking no ads, 
Publisher Annenberg hopes to avoid the 
high costs that killed Quick and estimates 
he can break even with a 1,000,000 circula- 
tion. Though the major interest will be pic- 
torial in this biweekly published on 
Wednesdays, news features and _ interpre- 
tive articles, success and personality stories, 
in varying lengths, will be used. The execu- 
tive editor is E. Z. Dimitman, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. He says: “We are 
in the market for picture stories or for brief 
success and personality sketches that can 
be illustrated by photographs.” 

Sports Afield, 959 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 19, 
is interested in articles of 1500 to 2000 
words on exciting outdoor adventure, hunt- 
ing and fishing how-to-do-its, articles and 
stories of interest to sportsmen. Rates run 
from $150 to $200. Ted Kesting is editor. 

Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, is 
using much more non-fiction since it has 
changed to slick paper. Editor Jim O’Con- 
nell wants a higher quality of fiction, 
stories of wide scope, with excitement, color 
and strong masculine appeal. All lengths 
up to 20,000 words are wanted, with a par- 
ticular need for shorts of 4000 or 5000 
words. $250 is paid for shorts and $500 


for novelettes. 
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EXPOSITION LEADS THE FIELD 
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Lest month: ‘Pageant of the Mediterranean" ($5.00) by Sheridan H. Garth and Col. 
James W. Kirk, went into its fourth edition — just eight months after publication! 


Next month: “Floyd Gibbons — Your Headline Hunter" ($4.00) by Edward Gibbons, 
will be big news in the book world. 


A Ow The spotlight is on ‘‘Giant Business: Threat to Democracy" ($3.75) by 
T. K. Quinn, former executive vice-president of the General Electric Company. 
Published just before the summer, it is fast becoming one of the most 
talked about business books ever issued. 


Sales are mounting as re-orders pour in. Lead reviews and editorial comment 
broke in such media as The New York Times, Fortune, The Nation, The Freeman, 
and leading labor and management publications. The author made personal 
appearances on New York radio and television programs. Backed up by national 
advertising in The New York Times Book Review, The Nation, and other periodicals, 
all this keeps ‘Giant Business: Threat to Democracy” on the national bookshelf. 


Mr. Quinn says: ‘‘l particularly commend your conscientious promotion of the book..... 
You have managed to make the book known to a wide cross section of the country 
and to interest them in purchasing."’ 


Every book at Exposition Press receives individual treatment by the same live-wire promotion 
and sales departments that helped put “Pageant of the Mediterranean” into extra 
editions, and have brought “Giant Business: Threat to Democracy” close to 
the second printing point. 


For seventeen years Exposition Press has been the leading cooperative publisher in the world. 
For the past three years, our average of almost 200 books a year has kept us among 
the top eight of all trade publishers. EXPOSITION LEADS THE FIELD 
because it has top-notch personnel in every department — editorial, production, 
promotion and sales. 


No. matter what type of book you have written — specialized or general, fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry, religious, controversial — the proved record of our editorial staff assures 
you of a sympathetic — but realistic — appraisal of the possibilities of 
your manuscript. 


Write today for our free, 32-page brochure, “We Can Publish Your Book,” which explains 
our cooperative plan of publishing. 


MEET THE PUBLISHER 


Exposition President Edward Uhlan, who has just returned from a 7,500-mile air-tour, talking to authors 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Reno, Denver, Dallas and Houston, is planning ther trip. Beginning late 
in September, he will cover every major city in the United States, Alaska and Hawaii. For an appointment 
with Mr. Uhlan, either at his office or when he will be in your area, write to him today. 

















Stf Magazine and Book Markets 


(Continued from page 19) 


“I do not use verse or pictures; we arc 
trying a few cartoons, but will not be in 
the market for more until I have a chance 
to estimate the reaction to them. 

“Our rate is lc a word, on schedule: 
that means before publication, but not 
within a fortnight of acceptance, as is usu- 
ally meant by pay upon acceptance. Stories 
are paid for as soon as I’m sure where 
they'll appear.” 


Fiction House, Inc., 1658 Summer St., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Jack O'Sullivan, editor: “Planet Stories 
is a bimonthly, selling for 25c. We use 
colorful science-fiction stories ranging in 
length between 2,500 and 25,000 words, 
with emphasis on planets other than Earth. 
Predominant is the space-opera stressing 
action, suspense and convincing alien- 
worlds atmosphere. There are no all-em- 
bracing taboos, however; we use _ time- 
travel, dimension, gadget-type stories as 
well as an occasional fantasy yarn. No arti- 
cles, photographs, poetry or cartoons. 

“We buy from agents and free-lance 
writers, but the bulk of our purchases are 
made from the latter group. Outstanding 
stories in Planet in the past several years 
have been: “The Man Who Staked the 
Stars’ by Charles Dye, July, 1952; ‘Design 
for Great Day’ by Eric Russell, January, 

















1953; ‘Where the Gods Decide’ by James 
McKimmey, Jr., July, 1953; ‘Chicken 
Farm’ by Ross Rocklynne, March, 1953; 
and ‘Bunzo Farewell’ by De Vet, Septem- 
ber, 1953.” 


Galaxy Publishing Corp., 421 Hudson St., 
New York 14, N. Y. The magazines are 
Galaxy Science Fiction, Beyond, and 
Galaxy Novels. 


H. L. Gold, editor: “Who is our average 
reader? You figure it out—we have lots 
of Ph.D.’s, LL.D.’s, housewives, truck driv- 
ers, farmers, clerks, researchers, ad-men, 
salesmen, etc. We buy everything except 
articles and book reviews from free-lance 
writers. 

“Stories run from 2000 to 6000 words, 
7500 to 12,000 words, 20,000 words, 60,000 
to 75,000 words for Galaxy. Same for 
Beyond except the serials; we run no serials 
in Beyond. Galaxy Novels are almost with- 
out exception book or magazine reprints 
and will be until we are cleared away 
enough to handle originals, which won’t be 
before 1954. 

“No articles; Willy Ley handles our 
monthly science department. I try to an- 
swer queries on articles—the reply is al- 
ways no—but the flood of manuscripts 
keeps us too rushed. No fillers bought. 

“We take short-shorts if they're good 
enough to warrant the damage to the 
budget, since we pay $100 minimum for 
Galaxy and $75 minimum for Beyond. Our 
rates are 3c and up for Galaxy and 2c and 
up for Beyond, promptly on acceptance.” 


Gernsback Publications, Inc., 25 West 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Sam Moskowitz, managing editor: “The 
title of the magazine is Science-Fiction 
Plus. Hugo Gernsback is editor and pub- 
lisher. A poll of our readership indicates 
they come from all walks of life, but the 
greatest percentages are in the student class, 
about 25%, professional men, scientists and 
technicians, about 25%. 
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“Our slant emphasizes clarity. We want 
clearly written, plotted stories, without ex- 
cess sophistication or too high an esoteric 
quality, stories not written down to the 
reader, but clearly understandable. It is im- 
portant that the science be credible. 

“At the moment, our magazine is bi- 
monthly and we are buying lengths from 
1,000 to 20,000 words. The greatest need 
is in short stories and novelettes around the 
10,000-word mark. We have no sstrait- 
jacketed length requirements and do buy 
odd lengths. We want no straight fantasy 
whatsoever, nor do we go in for stories 
that depend for effects on being too-too 
precious. It would be unfair to point out 
any specific stories we have published as 
being prime examples of what we want 
since within the limits of good science- 
fiction we honestly consider anything. 

“We use articles, but these are usually 
written to order. Lengths on these run 
from 1,000 to 10,000 words. An author 
should query first. 

“We have temporarily discontinued the 
use of cartoons. No verse. We pay $10 
apiece for short scientific fillers called 
‘Stranger Than Science-Fiction,’ which any- 
one can contribute. 

“Our minimum for fiction or articles is 
2 cents a word, up to 3 cents a word on a 
merit scale or by arrangement. Our aver- 
age rate is about 2% cents a word. We 
pay promptly on acceptance. 

“Science-Fiction Plus is the only large- 
size (slick size) magazine in the science- 
fiction field at present.” 


Greenleaf Publishing Co., Box 230, Evan- 
ston, Ill. The magazine is Imagination, 
Stories of Science © Fantasy. 

William L. Hamling, editor: “Our book 
is slanted toward the general science fiction 
audience. 

“We buy stories from 1000 to 20,000 
words. We want good plotting, with fast 
pace preferably, and good characterization. 
No frustrating situations, a resolved ending 
on upbeat. Stories should entertain reader, 
not educate him. Study of current issues 
will show what we want and, more impor- 
tant, give writer a ‘feel’ of the market. 
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| Book authors... 


MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


by long established publisher 


Don’t entrust your book to anyone till you 
learn about the “better deal” Comet Press 
offers you. Learn how we can publish, pro- 
mote, publicize, advertise and SELL your 


book! 


Our complete modern plant, 32 years in 
operation, handles every phase of the job 
under one central control. This gives you 
amazing economy of production . . . efficiency 
of distribution . . . plus the wonderful con- 
venience of dealing with only one office on 
all matters relating to editing, printing, bind- 


ing and advertising. 


Our editors are now reviewing manuscripts 
in every category of fiction, non-fiction and 
poetry for early publication. Bring or send 
us your script immediately. At no obligation 
to you, we will give it prompt and thorough 
consideration. (If your book is not yet com- 
|| pleted, it will pay you to consult us for valu- 

able hints which may increase its success. ) 
Within two weeks we will send you a 
report outlining the sales potential of your 
book. If your book is acceptable—and if you 
are more than pleased with our offer—we 
will publish it on a cooperative basis. We 
|| handle all details of typography, printing, 
binding, jacket design sending review 
copies to magazines and papers ... and 
SELLING your book through jobbers, stores, 
libraries and by mail so it will pay you 
royalties. 

Write for free copy of our helpful manual 
for authors, PUBLISHING YOUR BOOK. 
Or, better still, mail your MS today for im- 
mediate action. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


| 
Dept. D-9 | 


11 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 








Particular needs are in the 1000- to 3000- 
word length on which we are wide open. 
Stress science fiction rather than fantasy, 
although we buy both types. Ingredients: 
action, adventure, and suspense with in- 
triguing situations. 

“Overstocked on short articles. We have 
a good market for science fiction cartoons. 
We prefer to see pencil roughs for o.k. 
Again, study current issues for cartoons. 

“Rates: stories, lc a word and up; car- 
toons, $10; on acceptance.” 


King-Size Publications, 471 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

David C. Cooke, editor: “For Fantastic 
Universe Science Fiction, our slant is 
strictly good fiction for readers capable of 
adult thinking. We buy all material from 
free-lance writers. We want and need and 
are constantly digging for the best fantasy 
and science fiction being produced today. 
As to length, we’re open for anything from 
1,000 to 15,000 words, though there is a 
better market in the shorter (3500 to 6000) 
bracket. We are trying to do away with re- 
jection slips here, and any new writer will 
find us exceedingly receptive providing he 
has a story to tell in an interesting style. 

“No articles, shorts, verse, cartoons. 

“Our rates start at lc a word and range 
upward, depending on author and value of 
his story. We pay strictly on acceptance.” 


Magazine House, 80 Fifth Ave., New York 
1; Ht. ¥. 

Harry Harrison, editor: “Space Science 
Fiction is a magazine of top-quality science 
fiction. It uses only the best writing and 
there are no taboos. There is no such thing 
as an off-trail story for Space, as all the 
material is off-trail. What is wanted here 
is the novel and interesting. The magazine 
is aimed at the old science fiction reader 
who has ‘read it all.’ 

“All material bought from free-lancers: 
stories from 1000 to 20,000 words, with the 
biggest need in the 5000- to 8000-word 
bracket. Query before submitting articles; 
they are usually bought from outlines. No 
fantasy wanted here. Payment up to 3c a 
word, on acceptance. 
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“Science Fiction Adventures buys good 
science fiction with a fast-moving story line. 
That word adventure in the title has a 
meaning; the slow, talky story is not wanted 
here. Adult stories with entertainment value 
in all lengths from 1000 to 35,000 words, 
Payment up to 3c a word, on publication. 
Uses an occasional article. 

“See the story ‘Syndic’ by C. M. Korn- 
bluth in the November issue for an example 
of the perfect SFA story. 

“Rocket Stories, an action, adventure 
magazine, uses a lead story of 15,000 to 
20,000 words and shorter lengths up to 
9000 words. Ray guns and rockets are the 
rule here. This does not mean that an all- 
action yarn hung on an old Western plot 
will be used. It will get the same rejection 
slip as the story about the little green men 
coming out of the flying saucer. Payment 
is le to 1¥¢c a word, on publication. 

“Fantasy Fiction takes the best fantasy. 
Grisly, horror, humor, strange adventures, 
any and all types of fantasy are needed. 
Lengths from 1000 to 25,000 words. Pay- 
ment is up to 3c a word, on publication.” 


Mercury Publications. Fantasy and Science 
Fiction, edited from 2643 Dana St., Berke- 
ley 4, Calif. Anthony Boucher and J. Fran- 
cis McComas, editors. 

Boucher says: “Who is our average 
reader? I wish to hell I knew; our mail 
comes from the most diverse sources. Let’s 
say that we try (I think more than other 
s. f. mags) to appeal to the general fiction 
reader as well as to the specialized s, f. 
audience—as EQMM does in the detective 
field. 

“We buy everything from free-lance 
writers; only our book reviews are staff- 
written. 

“Stories: Any lengths whatsoever, from 
500-word short-shorts to 30,000-word one- 
shots, with occasional serials from 40,000 
words on up. Both s. f. and fantasy. Only 
tabus on subject matter are triteness, illogi- 
cal development, and inaccurate ‘science.’ 
Special need at present is straight s. f. from 
7500 words up; we’re well stocked (though 
of course still open) on pure fantasy and on 
shorter lengths. 
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“Articles: Occasionally an unhackneyed 
subject related to s. f. or f., on which the 
author has unusual special information. 

“Shorts: We buy fillers—newsbreaks, off- 
trail quotes, etc. 

“Verse: We use verse regularly as filler 
material, but it must be literate, technically 
skilled and imaginatively conceived. Most 
verse we sec Usual 
imum, about 15 lines. We also use cartoons 
and spots—that is, imaginative drawings 
which are not cartoon gags. 


is abominable. max- 
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“Payment: Minimum 2c, usually 3c 
up; willing to meet any competitive rates 
on stories and authors we especially like. 
Rates on fillers and verse highly variable, 
depending on quality. Payment on accept- 
ance. 


and 


“We also use reprints—in fact, are low 
on them and hungry. Anxious to see tear 
sheets of any science-fantasy stories pub- 
lished in general markets, if 2nd serial rights 
are clear. Payment: $50 and up for onc- 
shot use. 

(Continued on page 76) 








WHAT DO WE DO FOR YOU 
AND YOUR STORY 


GHOST - WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 


EDIT manuscripts ... all types, subjects, 


lengths, styles. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 


ADVICE on any subject in the literary field. 
Streamlined question and answer service. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and synopses; Screen- 
play Shooting Scripts; Television, Radio, 
Stage Plays, Novelets; Short Stories; Arti- 
cles; Books—Fiction and Non-Fiction; Pub- 
licity; Speeches; Professional Papers. Any 
subject, any type of material, any style, 
slanted for any kind of market. 


WE ASSIGN A PROFESSIONAL WRITER 
who is a qualified specialist to work with 
you on your particular story or other literary 
project. Terms: Part Cash, Part Percentage. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 








GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD... 


Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas. 


| LYMAN LAMBERT .. 
| Books, Short Stories, Articles. 


| BROWN HOLMES ... Screen Plays: Fucitive 
| from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; 
| Maltese Falcon; Stranger’s Return. TV 
| Shows: 


| starring such actors as Paul Muni, Bette 


| J. HARRIS GABLE .. . 
| Specialty 


| authors to work with you on your story. 


Established 1939 — fourteen years in Hollywood 
Write today! FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 
WILL HELP YOU 


. Movies, TV, Radio, 
Personal su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 


Cavalcade of America; Crossroads 
U.S.A.; Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author 
of Hollywood Cavalcade. Thirty screen plays 


Davis, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Don Ameche, Alice Faye. 
Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and 
Universal. 

JON EDGAR WEBB . Novelist, author 
11 million published words. Contributor to 
national magazines. Fiction, non - fiction, 
short stories 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... Specialist 
in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. Pub- 
lished many short stories. 

Author ten books. 


technical articles, non - fiction, 
movie-shorts, TV. Listed in “Who's Who.” 


THESE and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 


Hollywood 28, California 
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Humor Magazines 


Ballyhoo, 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a year. In 
between cartoons, short short take-offs on topical 
subjects, 500 to 1,000 words, slapstick style. 
Cartoons are funnier . . . Needs one day to three 
months to report. This allows enough time to 
catch delayed action jokes 
tance $15 up for short shorts. 


Pays on accep- 


Charley Jones’ Laugh Book Magazine, 438 N. 
Main St., Wichita 2, Kans. Ted O. Thackrey, Jr., 
editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year 
. . . Last editor, Ken Berglund, reported to have 
resigned because he got an overdose of humor 
and felt his judgement was impared. New editor 
already turns thumbs down on “shaggy dog” 
stories, but interested in all-length verse, humorous 
stories and items that tickle, 200 to 750 words. 

Reports in two weeks Nothing funny 
about the pay, 2c to 3c a word on stories and 
articles; 50c a word on jokes; 25c a line on 
verse. 


100 Jokes Magazine, 261 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; 
60c a year. Bill Yates, editor. Humorous short 
shorts with less ballyhoo than in Ballyhoo. Mostly 
staff written and perishable when brought near 
moth balls. Present lengths run about 500 to 
750 words . Pays $15 and up on acceptance 
for short stories. 


Rammer Jammer, Box G, University, Ala- 
bama. Grover Smith, editor. Seven issues during 
college school year; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 

This is the University of Alabama campus 
humor magazine . Wants short stories about 
college life up to 300 words; an unusually well- 
done serious story accepted. Send seasonal stories 
up to six weeks before publication. Thanksgiving 
and Christmas stories needed now . . . Articles: 
humorous essays, anecdotes, fillers, and columns 
slanted toward college life Buys college 
slant humorous verse, some serious . Reports 
in three weeks Pays $5 to $25 for fiction, 
depending on quality; articles $1 to $5: 
four to six lines, 50c; longer, $1. 


verse 
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Shaft, Box 505, Station A, Champaign, II. 
Bob Perlongo, editor. Issued 9 times a year, 
Sept. to May; 25c a copy: $2.00 a year 
University of Illinois humor magazine .. . Fic- 
1,000 to 1,500 

Buys car- 
toons, cartoon spreads, photo spreads, and mock- 
ads . . . Usually pays $15 for short stories, more 
for deserving scripts ; spreads and mock-ads, $6.00 
a page; cartoon rates vary; all payment on 
acceptance. 


tion: short humorous storics, 
words, with strong college slant 


Smiles, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $.100 a year. 
Harold Hersey, editor. Will smile at short shorts 
under 1,000 words. Some recent examples: 
Daffy telephone conversation with police station 
by man wishing to report crime. In another a 
cowhand winds up feasting in the wrong bunk- 
house Try to be humorous even though 
the rate is lc a word on publication... Re- 
ports within 48 hours. 


Movie Magazines 


Modern Screen, 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Charles D. Saxon, editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year... . Long (2,000 words) 
pieces on a carefully researched group of top 
Hollywood personalities make up major body of 
magazine. These are assigned on the basis of 
outline submitted. These articles, as well as 
all other material, must be about the private 
lives of stars with intimate glimpses of person- 
ality rather than professional facts. Some recent 
“How We Fell In Love’ sympa- 
thetically describes the love affair of Gene Nelson 
and Jane Powell. “Is Liz Losing Her Beauty?” 


examples: 


reports the gossip and reasons why Elizabeth 
Taylor’s lashy looks may be on the down-grade. 
Shorter features, vary from two-line fillers to 
500 word featurettes, may be submitted complete. 
Many of the featurettes are picture stories show- 
ing private activities of Hollywood personalities 
such as how they keep fit, how they enjoy them- 
selves. 


. . . Photographs bought. . . . Reports in 


one week. . . . Payment varies on acceptance. 
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Movie Life, 295 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Patricia Campbell, editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. . . . Pictures and cap- 
tions make up most of this magazine. One of the 
longer picture features is “What Hollywood 
Wears.” Buys photographs, color and black and 
white. .. . Buys an occasional news story on a star, 
about 2,000 words.... Pays $125 up on accept- 


ance. 


Movie Stars Parade, 295 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Diana Lurvey, Editor. 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year... . Emphasis 
is on private life of top Hollywood personalities 
covering such invigorating and photogenic topics 
as Hollywood’s hottest feuds, when dates hit 
the danger point, and should Hollywood pin-ups 
be censored. Query before submitting on person- 
ality and news stories on Hollywood stars. . . . Oc- 
casionally buys photographs.... Reports in two 
Rates vary on acceptance. 


Issued 


weeks. ... 


Picture Magazines 
Focus Magazine, 270 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. James A. Bryans, editor. Issued bi-weekly ; 
10c a copy.... This is a news digest and feature 
magazine. Buys photographs and brief articles 
with pictures, up to 500 words, on personalities, 
human interest. ... Requires two weeks to report. 

. Pays 10c a word on acceptance. 


Pic, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Victor H. Wagner, editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.50 a year....Edited for men’s 
interests covering a wide range of topics: ad- 
venture, business, outdoor, sports, new ideas, 
how-to-build. Recent topics included accounts of 
men fighting sharks, how housebreakers operate, 
collecting valuable pennies, and a boxer’s require- 
ments and limitations. Article lengths from 800 
to 2,500 words and heavily illustrated with pic- 
tures.... Picture features also used... . Buys pho- 
tographs.... Tries to report within a week.... 
Good rates on acceptance. 


See, 10 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. John 
Hackett, editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; 
12 copies $1.80. Wants exciting dramatic picture 
stories. Subject matter is open. Recent picture 
stories of forest fire fighting, blanket-tossing sport 
of Eskimos, and the work of an artist painting 
chorus girls....Text pieces can be 2,500 words 
in length and suitable for illustration. Recent 
examples of these are “I Escaped from Malen- 
kov,” and “The Secret Life of Farouk.”. 
Photographs bought.... Reports in a week.... 
Payment on acceptance. 











You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 











Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 


P. ©. Box 56D—Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio—Phone AV 2332 


TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate, dependable work, on good bond paper. 
one carbon. Minor corrections. Extra first and last pages. 
Mailed flat. 65c per 1000 words, plus return postage. 


LAURA M. LAMB 


20 New London Road Mystic, Conn. 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in ag and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free copy ‘“‘Writer’s Guide.” 


WILL 7 eee 


P. ©. Box 146 Dept. New Utm, Minna. 





Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 

tell how’’ but a SH OW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 





WRITERS’ TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed by Postvastonal Typist, on 20 Ib. Bond 
per finished pag 
30 per page on Short- shorts 


Minor corrections and carbon, free 
Postage, please 


LUCYLLE FOSTER 


Box 192 Kellogg, lowa 











Former editor of Common Ground who 
developed authors whose books became 
Book-of-the-Month Club selections, Life- 
in-America and Harper Prize Novel Award 
winners, will take on a few promising 
writers for criticism and serious work. 


Initial appraisal $1 per 1,000 words, 
minimum $5 for any single script up to 
5,000 words. Fees and return postage 
must accompany scripts. 


MARGARET ANDERSON 


Lighthouse Point Mayville, New York 
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I GIVE YOUR STORY 


brilliance - originality - appeal 

crisp dialogue -_ living characters 
colorful atmosphere 

Detailed ''show-you-how'' analysis: $5 

Collaboration that ''does it for you'': $10 

A Vitalized Story is an adventure in writing 
BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 





FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Savin $6. NO OBLIGATION THERE- 
AFTER BECAUSE OF THIS SERVICE. 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL FORMS, 60c PER 1000 WORDS 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING, GHOST- 
WRITING. FREE BOOKLETS. 


WRITERS SERVICE, Dept. W.D. 
7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 


——__ 











YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! . 


Endorsed by loncire Pa ow recommended by editors of 
national magazines by thousands of successful writers. 
Let the PLOT G ENIE Jeratan you with countless dramatic plots 


for the story types now in demand. Write what the editors 
want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ checks. Send today 
for free descriptive literature. 


J. ¢ SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, Calif. 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


* * 
Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy, 50 cents 
per 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
480 Blair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 








A GUARANTEE THAT YOU'LL SELL 


If you will place yourself under my guidance and follow 
special instructions adapted to your individual needs. 
Your cost refunded if you do as directed and fail to 
sell. Write for free details and writer’s questionnaire. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. ©. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 











WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (an subject) at once, 
for consideration as song em —we ll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song; 
also @ very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


BOOK WRITERS 


Is your manuscript interpretive of Texas or the South- 
west? If so write for our brochure, Book Publishing in 
the Southwest. 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1838 San Antonio 6, Texas 
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Juvenile Magazines 


Piggity’s Magazine of Animal Stories, 52 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Harold 
Schwartz, editor; Oscar Weigle, managing editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year.... 
Uses only fictional stories, such as: animal stories, 
realistic or fanciful treatment. Slant toward the 
7-9 year old group. Tell story with an eye toward 
pictorial interpretation. Avoid elves, fairies, and 
outlandish imaginary characters. Keep lengths 
under 1,000 words.... Buys short poems about 
animals if they have an amusing or novel twist. 

. Requires seven to ten days to report. ... 
Pays $50 for stories; $10 and up for verse. 


World Over, 1776 Broadway, New York 19, 
N.Y. Morris Epstein, editor. Issued bi-weekly, 
October through May; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. Published by the Jewish Education Com- 
mittee of New York.... Wants stories of Jewish 
interest for youngsters aged 9-13; one-shot, 600 
or 1200 words; 5-part serials, 1,000 words per 


chapter....No articles bought. ... Photographs 
of Jewish interest purchased.... Reports in two 
weeks. ... Pays 3c a word for one-shots, $125 for 


5,000 word serial. 


Radio and Television Magazines 


Radio-TV Mirror, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N.Y. Ann Higginbotham, editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. . . . No free 
lance material purchased; articles bought on 
assignment. 


TV Magazine, 1159 N. Highland Ave., Holly- 
wood 38, Calif. Frank Orme, editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year... . J All ma- 
terial staff-written. 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


The American Field, 222 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. William F. Brown, editor. Issued 
weekly; 25c a copy; $6.00 a year. . . . Fiction 
with factual basis dealing with upland game bird 
shooting with pointing dogs (setters, pointers, et 
al.), 1,000 to 2,500 words in length. . . . Factual 
training stories, 1,500 words. . . . Occasionally 
buys photographs. Up to two weeks re- 
quired to report. . . . Rates vary on acceptance. 


American Woodsman, Fort Loudon, Pa. Ly- 
man E. Hawbaker, editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. ... In the market for any 
outdoor factual articles of between 2,000 and 
3,000 words—hunting, fishing, trapping, boating, 
natural history, camping, outdoor hobbies, etc. 
Prefers articles with good photographs. . . . Re- 
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ports in ten days to two weeks. . Pays lc to 
2c per word plus allowance for pix, on publi- 
cation. 


The Archer’s Magazine, 1200 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. J. W. Anderson, editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. . . . This 
magazine deals with target archery, field target 
archery and bow hunting as a sport, craft, 
and hobby. . . . Articles: hunting with the bow 
as subject, up to 2,500 words with two or three 
pictures; other subjeets such as college archery, 
archery for handicapped persons and industrial 
archery as a personnel department activity. 

Buys 8x10 prints at $1.00 apiece. . 30 to 60 
days to report. . . . Top pay is le a word on 
publication. 


Baseball Digest, 578 Kerr St., Columbus 8, 
Ohio. Herbert F. Simons, editor. Issued monthly, 
except December; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 

. Buys fact articles on professional baseball. 
only. . . Buys photographs on professional base- 
ball. . . . Reports in two weeks. . . . Rates vary 
on publication. 


Boat Sport, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y. Harold Hersey, editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
25c a copy; $1.50 a year. . . . Wants articles on 
speedboating, crusing, fishing, hunting, camping, 
water skiing and other fresh and salt water out- 
board boating activities, 500 to 2,000 words... . 
Recent issue carries articles on servicing racing 
boats, planning boating vacations, a personality 
story on a successful racer, water skiing, racing 
records, types of motors. . . . Buys photographs, 
$2.50 to $5 apiece. . . . 1c a word for text. 


Chicagoland Golf, 831 South Wabash A--., 
Chicago 5, Ill. Lorraine Williams, editor. Issued 
monthly, April to November; 25c a copy; $2.50 


a year. . .. All golf activities of interest to 
golfers in the Chicago area covered by this mag- 
azine. . . . Regular fiction program not set up 


yet but might use an occasional 1,200 to 1,500 
word piece in light, humorous vein. . . . Articles: 
News, features, instruction from 500 to 1,500 
words. News stories and feature material must 
pertain to golf in Chicago area. . . . Buys 8x10 
glossies at $3.00 apiece. . . . Some light verse 
bought at 25c a line. . . . Two to three weeks to 
report... . 2c a word and $5 for cartoons. 


Cleveland Athletic Club Journal, 1118 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Donn R. Ricker, 
managing editor. Issued ten times a year; 25c a 
copy. . . . General interest and sports articles 
bought; also fillers. . . . Buys photographs and 
cartoons. . . . Reports in a week. . . . Pays 1¥ac 
a word, $2.50 for each filler, and $3 to $5 for 


general cartoons. 





What Do YOU Need? 


Study by Mail? Mss. Criticism? 
You may have either, or both, from me. Not a School! I 
offer you criticism of individual mss. or personalized study 
by mail based on my experiences as editor and magazine 
contributor— PLUS teaching know-how gained in my cur- 
rent writers’ workshops in Los Angeles Adult Education 
classes. Inquiries invite 


ROSE KING — Beverly Hills, Calif. 








FINE LITERARY WORK 
Manuscript typing 
Editing 
Training to write well 
“You give a course in literature when you type a piece” 
(Name on request) 
ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 


47 Dorchester Avenue Pittsfield, Massachusetts 








TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


Editors commend my beautiful electric typing on fine 
quality bond. Minor corrections if requested. 50c per 
1,000 words. Poetry, lc per line. Includes one carbon 
copy. Experienced, expert, reliable. 1000 words free to 
new clients. Inquiries welcome. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 


Phone 8400 Waynesburg, Chio 











2964 Aviation, W. D. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
Miami 33, Florida 











FORD, ADAMS & 
COMPANY, INC. 


710 Main Avenue 
Connecticut 


Norwalk, 


Manuscripts Analyzed, Edited, 
Revised, Marketed 


Information and terms upon request 























By Leo Shull 


Eacu vay we hear at least five plans for 
improving the American theatre. That's 
about 1800 a year or 36,000 during the 
past 20 years. Some pretty fertile plans, 
too! Why does the theatre shrink as the 
plans increase? 

Twenty years ago there were about 150 
productions per season on Broadway, not 
counting the many touring companies and 
stock companies. Now there are 65. Have 
radio, movies and TV been to blame or 
has the monopoly in theatre ownership, 
with its accompanying high rentals, been 
the cause of the decline in theatre? Not 
even the experts agree on the basic cause. 

The rise of the summer theatres has 
helped somewhat. About 100 new plays 
were scheduled for tryout production and 
some 50 were actually produced this past 
summer. Of* course, not more than two 
or three of these shows will come to Broad- 
way, as past seasons have shown. 

Meanwhile, a young experimental prod- 
ucer has caused some slight stir in New 
York with a Legitimate Theatrical Farm 
System. This farm system, which parallels 
that of the baseball kingdom, has been de- 
vised by Anthony Parella, who runs a dra- 
matic school, is a director and has pro- 
duced many plays, some of them on Broad- 
way with $50,000 budgets. 

His plan is for six companies to do try- 
outs in preparation for Broadway presenta- 
tion. Each group will work under a dif- 
ferent director, but all the groups will use 
one office to cut expenses, and one theatre, 
press agent and technical staff. 


bi 


All this sounds sensible. The actors who 
will form this group will be given a chance 
to practice their craft, try out in new roles, 
and be continually earning their expenses 
as well as sharing in any profits of the 
organization. Actors will work in a variety 
of roles and therefore the group will at- 
tract better and more permanent actors. 

Parella has begun organizing a produc- 
tion staff, negotiating with directors and 
exploring theatre sites. He expects the 
“farm system” to get into full production 
after January, 1954. New promising scripts 
are being read by him now. He has con- 
tacted several producers and agents, who 
are enthusiastic about the project and are 
eager to include several of their more 
promising actors in the organization. 

Anthony Parella’s office is at 230 W. 
54th St., New York, N. Y. 

Some new New York producers who 
have entered the Broadway production 
scene: 

Bob Roberts, 152 W. 52nd St. He was 
a movie producer and made several pic- 
tures with John Garfield. He has one show 
scheduled for Broadway and is reading 
scripts. 

Miriam Gruen, 30 E. 55th St. This 
name is new to us. She announced she 
will produce Young Elizabeth, an English 
play, and Sir Cedric Hardwicke will do 
directing, casting and production. 

A. Joseph Tandet, 521 Fifth Ave. This 
gentleman is also new to us. Apparently, 
he has one play he is serious about pro- 
ducing. 

David Aldrich and Anna Wiman, 250 
W. 52nd St. Miss Wiman, of course, is the 
daughter of the well-known Dwight Deere 
Wiman, who produced dozens of plays 
and musicals in the past 25 years. He died 
and left her a few millions, the report goes. 
The team have an excellent and famous 
producing staff to work with them. 

Current Stages, 1129 Sixth Ave. A young 
production organization, they have their 
own little theatre in a loft on a busy street. 
They usually do revivals, good ones, and 
they run their shows from Tuesdays through 
Sundays. A good outfit to send a play to. 
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The Catholic Press 
(Continued from page 26) 


which Catholic children get in their 
schools. A Jack and Jill type story would 
be much more acceptable to the Junior 
Catholic Messenger, for example, than 
would a “tiny tot” tale designed for a 
Sunday School paper. 

Since each of the Catholic juveniles has 
a flavor of its own, it’s impossible to out- 
line the requirements for a Catholic chil- 
dren’s story or poem or article which might 
be submitted to all or even several maga- 
zines. You have to study each book indi- 
vidually. 

The teen-age magazines, Catholic Miss 
and Catholic Boy, want entertainment ma- 
terial for, respectively, girls and _ boys: 
stories to 2500 words on school life, sports, 
humor, adventure. No romance! Boys are 
welcome in Catholic Miss stories, but only 
as brothers or in groups—no one-and-only’s. 
I recently sold a tennis story, “Six-Love” 
(May, 1953, Catholic Miss), after toning 
down the romantic element by having the 
heroine just as anxious to make friends with 
another girl as she is to impress a certain 
boy. 

When Will Herman told me, almost 14 
years ago, to send a dime and stamp to 
every one of about 66 juvenile publica- 
tions for sample copies, I almost went 
into a tailspin. All that money! All those 
stamps! As the prospect of my ever sell- 
ing anything was remote, I compromised 
by investing 66 cents in penny postcards, 
hoping that the editors would be more 
generous than I was. And they were. 

Today I think nothing of subscribing to 
from 10 to 20 of my regular markets, nor of 
strolling into the post office and ordering 
“90 number eights, 50 number nines, and 
three 73-cent books of threes.” Today I 
know I'll make a profit on the investment. 
(Editor Don Thorman’s companion article and 


an up-to-date Catholic Market List will run next 
month. ) 





SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 
c13 


2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago 47, lil. 








THE SELF-HELP MARKET 


Learn the self-help, inspirational or psychological article 
technique. Manuscripts for this well-paying, specialized 
field are in great demand. Let a selling writer show you 
how! Send your manuscripts today. $1.00 per 1000 words. 


JULIE GAY 


P. O. Box 4545 West Los Angeles 24, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


accurately, neatly, according to YOUR orders. 
Good paper, free carbon, reasonable rates. 
Try me TODAY. 


ZALPHA B. RATTER 


Miller Road Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











STORIES and BOOKS WANTED 


For Sale to Top-Paying Publications — Radio, 
Movie and Television Studios. 
Special Help for Beginners 
AUTHORS' and PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street, Jackson Heights 70, New York »@ 
SOCOOSOHSSSSSSHOSSOSSSOSSSSSSSOSSEESE 








REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. 50c per thousand 
words; manuscripts over 10,000 words, 15c per page; 
poetry Ic per line, plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 








LYRICS TURNED INTO SONGS 
FREE EXAMINATION AND EXPERT CRITICISM 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 











SELL YOUR CONFESSION STORIES 


Can you write an interesting personal letter? Then I can show you how to write salable confession stories. My own and clients 
Sales are proof of my system. Story rates: 1.00 per 1000 words. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 


P. O. Box 208 


Write for details! Classes now available for local writers. 


Pasadena, Calif. 
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By Don Bishop 


Every sO OFTEN the broadcasting industry 


and those of us who'd like to write for it 
must remind ourselves that radio is very 
much alive. Television is getting the head- 
lines, but radio still does all right—as the 
statistics show. 

The research departments of the four 
major networks recently estimated that 
there were 110,000,000 radio sets in work- 
ing order in the U. S. on January 1, 1953, 
as against 21,234,100 television receivers. 
The former figure represents an increase of 
about 5,000,000 radio sets over the number 
recorded last year. And the number of 
radio stations is constantly increasing. In 
mid-1953 there were 2,543 stations author- 
ized, compared with 2,424 the year before. 

We hear that the radio networks have 
thrown open the doors for program ideas. 
Television has drained off much of the 
creative blood of broadcasting. Radio pro- 
gram departments have been left with a 
corporal’s guard of personnel and budgets, 
the personne] willing enough, but hungering 
for the wherewithal to do the job as it 
ought to be done. 

Variety proclaimed not long ago, “Ra- 
dio’s ‘Come On In’ With Ideas,” and sub- 
headed its report, “Programs Can Now Be 
‘Daring.’ The trade paper said: “Now 
that they’re no longer the fat cats of broad- 
casting, the factotums of network radio pro- 
gramming are competing in setting up the 
‘Welcome, Stranger’ signs for every pack- 
ager who might conceivably have a new 
low-cost idea for an AM stanza, no matter 
how unorthodox, seemingly screwball, or 
shattering of hoary tabus the brainwave ap- 
pears to be. 

“Radio’s new era of experiment dabbling 
in order to draw attention of shy bank- 
rollers is reflected in summer replacement 
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programs or those being mulled for the fall,” 
Variety went on to say—reaching just a bit, 
in our opinion. “Their emphasis is on more 
fluid, flexible formats and on shows that re- 
flect true-life fact experiences, in the man- 
ner of trails blazed on TV by Jack Webb’s 
Dragnet and Ralph Edwards’ This Is Your 
Life. The tendency to embrace a ‘safe’ 
cornball program idea, while keeping the 
package with a ‘daring’ idea cooling its 
heels in the reception room, is now definite- 
ly passe.” 

Norman Frank, the program supervisor 
at CBS-Radio, says: “Our experimentation 
rate has gone up. We’ve never been so re- 
ceptive to fresh ideas. Any guy who has 
what he thinks is an unusual package to 
offer just has to phone, and I’ll set up an 
appointment with him within two days.” 

Jack Cleary, program chief at NBC- 
Radio, maintains—as does Frank—that the 
door has always been open at his network, 
but that now he welcomes new ideas more 
than ever before. “Any packager is assured 
an appointment during the week he calls,” 
he says. Cleary figures that the moment 
he shuts his door he may be slamming it 
in front of the “million-dollar idea” which 
shrinking radio cannot afford to lose. 

The remarks of both Frank and Cleary, 
however, tipoff any free lance who lacks 
contacts along Huckster Row and Ulcer 
Alley: while the radio networks are hun- 
gry for ideas for new and different pro- 
grams, they’re looking for them to come 
from package houses primarily. The fellow 
who walks in off the street with the greatest 
idea since Information, Please is not likely 
to get anyone’s ear unless he is fronted by 
2 packager. 

Cleary offers a reason for this dealing 
through a middleman. Although the radio 
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networks are equipped to man programs 
which are on their schedules, they don’t 
maintain large creative staffs which can 
take hold of an idea and breathe life into 
it. So the free lance should find a package 
house which will build his idea into some- 
thing solid and offer it around to the net- 
works. (All the networks do accept pro- 
gram suggestions directly from writers. 
Write in and ask for a release form, then 
submit with it an outline of your format 
and a sample script. ) 

When the free lance sends his idea to a 
packager, he immediately encounters com- 
plicating factors: (1) The packager al- 
ready has program ideas making the rounds, 
possibly even one that is similar to the one 
being offered; (2) The network program 
departments are on low budget and re- 
duced staff, which makes it difficult for 
them to consider adequately even what has 
been filtered through the packagers; (3) 
The prices paid for radio programs are so 
low that you’d think the program depart- 
ments never heard of the statistics quoted 
earlier in this article; and (4) Sponsors— 
seldom prone to gamble anyway—are in- 
clined to accept only what has proven itself 
previously. 

But, on the positive side, the free lance 
comes before the packager armed with the 
knowledge that network program depart- 
ments are looking for something new and 
different. He knows that the packager’s de- 
sire to sell a program will far outweigh any 
loyalty he has to program ideas already 
collecting dust on his shelf. 

A partial list of some of the successful 
packagers who have radio programs on the 
networks includes: 

Music Corporation of America, 598 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

William Morris Agency, 1740 Broadway, 
New York. 

Stark-Layton, Inc., 4 West 58th Street, 
New York. 

Ted Lloyd, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, New 
York, 

Gale Agency, Inc., 48 West 48th Street, 
New York. 

John Guedcl 
California. 


Louis G. Cowan, Inc., 575 Madison 


Productions, Hollywood, 





WRITE FOR TV 


Hundreds of new stations starting 
will pay up to $500 for each script 
accepted. Learn how to write them 
from ‘“‘TV SCRIPT MANUAL” 
($3.00). 

For profitable magazine acceptances, 
order “WRITING GUIDE MANU- 
SCRIPT”, listing 100 cash - buying 
markets ($2.00). 

Write for free information, or save 
by ordering both money - making 
manuals for only $4.00, fully post- 
paid. Offer Limited. 
NATIONAL WRITER 


P. O. Box 1612 
Oakland 4, Calif. 





SCREEN e@_ TELEVISION 


Professional Training @ Sales @ Criticism 
Under Personal Guidance of 
ESTABLISHED WRITER 
Who Continually Sells 
Write Today for Free Particulars 
NAT TANCHUCK 


Eagle Lion Studios Hollywood 46, California 





WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
ublication, let‘s you in on how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 





UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITY! 


Writers! Scenario, TV, radio, advertising. Never such 
demand! Turn your talent into money. Learn in just 
6 weeks secret of dramatic writing. Professional instruc- 
tion at home. Free catalog. 


MOTION PICTURE INSTITUTE 
Birmingham 8, Michigan 








IF YOU HAVE FAITH 


in your book (or other manuscript) yet it has 
failed to sell, very likely it needs a new edi- 
torial approach, polishing or revision. 

Send it to me now for a thorough working 
over. For only $1.00 per 1000 words it will be 
given a careful professional editing. When it 
is ready to sell, I will market it through my 
own literary agency at no extra cost. At time 
of sale, the fee is refunded to you and I 
then take my regular 10% commission. 

Let’s give your writing the help it needs 


to sell. LAMBERT WILSON 


Wilson Literary Service 
130 East 37th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1953 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
hows hi to write humor. juvenile stories, house- 
ite. Sompl| ith i 150 mar- 
kets, also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you 
order now. Other — courses and help available. Return 
ay 


J.C, SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


° 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, California. 











To introduce my services, | will analyze, criticise and 
give market advice free on any manuscript up to 
1500 words received during September. One manu- 
script per client, please. Be sure to enclose sufficient 
return postage. Regular rate, $1.00 per 1,000 words, 
$3.00 minimum. Don't confuse with mere reading fees. 


VIVIAN M. TURCOTT 
Desk WD953, Box 332, Portland 6, Maine 











MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
arranged, music printed. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 


457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 





AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality T ping at Reasonable Rates 
Rafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 


HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


at large! Ready to help with your writing—and selling 
—problems. I'll tell you if a script (screen, TV, maga- 
zine, novel) is salable, and if not how to revise it: $1 
per thousand words. Or I'll do it over. Ask me about 
my kind of ghosting! 


DOROTHY DOYLE 


1129-25th St. Santa Monica, Calif. 




















Fine-quality, raised-letter, printed 


BUSINESS CARDS 
soo or 6 1000 for only $7 


With your name, address, phone, etc. Two weeks 
delivery. Postpaid. Specify blue or black ink. With or 
without 1953-1954 calendar on back at no extra charge. 


Ad-Prep Co., 178 S. Woodward, Birmingham, Mich., Dept. M5 





Avenuc, New York. 

Frank Cooper Associates, 521 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Martin Goodman, 65 West 54th Street, 
New York. 

Goodson-Todman Productions, 41 East 
57th Street, New York. 

Air Features, Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

John Loveton, 150 West 54th Street, New 
York. 

L. Bernard Schubert, Inc., 509 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

Prockter Productions, Inc., 221 West 
57th Street, New York. 

While the film vs. live battle rages on— 
with New Yorkers advocating live produc- 
tion because that’s where their vested in- 
terest lies and Hollywoodites favoring film 
for the same reason—let’s report on the 
status of the TV trend-to-film. 

The amount of telefilm used on the net- 
works increased 200 per cent in one year, 
but 78 per cent of web programming is still 
done before live cameras. Most recent fig- 
ures show that the four networks together 
are devoting 34 hours and five minutes 
to video films. You'll see much more film 
on your local stations, of course. 

The real growth in use of film has been 
on programs syndicated to individual sta- 
tions and scheduled locally at whatever 
time the sponsor can obtain. Foreign Intri- 
gue, Boston Blackie, Death Valley Days, 
and Douglas Fairbanks Presents are exam- 
ples. This type of program has grown 600 
per cent in a year. The demand for such 
filmed programs—by sponsors who can’t 
afford shows on full-size networks or who 
don’t require national coverage—will cer- 








REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Stories, Plays, Articles Marketed. 
Unestablished writers assisted. Typing service. 


Scripts for Stage, Screen, Television given special attention. 





5657 Sunset Boulevard 





CHARLES G. CHUPET 
LITERARY AGENT 


(Yale Drama School '29) 


Phone: Hollywood 5-3949 


Hollywood 28, California 
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tainly continue to increase. In fact, the 
syndicate people have had to look to the 
network programs to supply their need. 
When The Doctor completed its run as a 
film series on the full NBC network, for ex- 
ample, the NBC Film Division changed its 
name to The Visitor and offered it for sale 
to new stations which had missed it as a 
network presentation. 

The free lance writing for television can 
take his cue from the prediction that at 
least 75 per cent of network programming 
eventually will be filmed. 

* *% * 

Ben Hecht reports that writing for tele- 
vision is the easiest writing he has ever 
done. Hecht, author of many books, plays 
and 60 films, is writing Tales of the City 
(CBS-TV, alternate Thursdays, 8:30-9:00 
p.m. EDT). 

“My first script in the series took me 
three days to do,” he reports. “But my 
short story on which it was based took more 
than three weeks. That says it.” 

Hecht has been practically ecstatic about 
television since entering the field. “No one 
—from the sponsor on down-—has told me 
what to write or how to write it,” he says. 
“I haven’t been asked to change a single 
word. It’s a dream.” 

That isn’t all that’s a dream about writing 
for television if your name is Ben Hecht: 
he’s said to be getting $3,000 per script. 

* * * 

In 1941 Frank Hursley was an associate 
professor of English in the University of 
Wisconsin and his wife, Doris, was a lawyer 
in the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 
Today, they live in Beverly Hills, Calif., 
with their three daughters and write the 
Cousin Willie situation comedy series on 
NBC-Radio. Here’s how it happened: 

A friend suggested that they try writing 
for radio. They mailed a sample script and 
outlines for others to Ruthrauff and Ryan 
advertising agency in New York. Six months 
went by; then the agency telephoned to 
close a deal on a series which became known 
as Aunt Jenny. Now their credits include 
Those Websters, The Trouble with the 
Truitts, Jane Pickens Party, The Light of 
the World, American Women, all on radio, 
and three films, 





PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books Novels Stories Poems 
Prompt, Reliable Service — Minor Corrections 
55¢ per 1,000 words plus postage 
Ic per line for poems 
| carbon, extra first and last pages free 
EUGENIA BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Drive, S.E. Atlanta, Georgia 





WRITERS 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 lb. Bond 
25c per finished page on booklength scripts; 

30c per finished page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 

Adeline M. Alvord approves my services. 

NAN M, EGGLESTON 
716 N. Alta Vista Hollywood 44, Calif. 
WEBster 3-4327 





WRITERS 


WHICH MARKET IS BEST FOR YOU? TELEVISION? 
SCREEN, PUBLICATION? Benefit from my years in 
Hollywood. A personal service planned for you. 


Reasonable Rates 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Hollywood 28, California 





EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 years’ experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed (in pica or elite type) 20-Ib. 
bond paper, with one carbon. Ms. over 10 pages extra 
first and last pages, minor corrections. 40 cents per 
thousand words, plus return postage. 
KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 











I Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE 
DETAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


P. O. Box 17006, Studio L. 17 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


® 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
""Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets"' and 
"*My Formula for Fiction** 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Est. 1946 
Vital Tips—Song of the Year Contest 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2 per year 
1650-WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








CONFESSION WRITERS ONLY! 


At last, a criticism-sales service for confession writers 
exclusively. Criticism fee: $1 = 1000 words; $3 minimum. 
Tees axnativuted for straight 10% commission after first 
sale. CONFESSION CLINIC MONTHL Y, featuring mar- 
ket and writing tips, free for 3-stories-a-month clients. 
(Regularly $1 per copy.) Stamped, addressed envelopes 
must accompany manuscripts. 


CONFESSION CLINIC 
Suite 1004, 516-5th Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 








TYPING SERVICE 


Take advantage of my many a experience in literary 
editorial work and typing of all kin 

Rates: All fiction, articles, bookteniths, 75c per M words, 
one carbon, minor corrections only. 1.00 mnieimium on any 
ins. under 1,000 words. Return postage required. 
Information on legal work, playscripts, etc., 


request. 
RUTH S. GARRISON 
161 Highland Ave. Wadsworth, Ohio 


furnished on 














News of Radio and TV Writers 

Bob Gray has joined the NBC script writ- 
ing staff. He writes Modern Romances, Best 
Plays and other programs for radio. 

George Tibbles will write and direct the 
Life With Elizabeth situation comedy series 
for Guild Films. The program, first seen on 
KLAC-TV, Hollywood, as a local offering, 
will be syndicated. 

Arthur Hoff, formerly associate story 
editor at Columbia Pictures, is now a story 
editor on the Private Secretary series, pro- 
duced by Jack Chertok Productions in 
Hollywood. 

Harry Junkin wrote an original for Door- 
way to Danger on NBC-TV. 

Theodore and Mathilde Ferro wrote 
“Two of a Kind” for Robert Montgomery 
Presents (NBC-TV). 

Jeff Lazarus turned to recent history for 
his Suspense script on CBS-TV, “The Dutch 
Schultz Story.” 


I Talk Out... 


(Continued from page 35) 


Can you afford to dictate your work? 
Answer this question by figuring out for 
yourself how many hours you spend at 
the typewriter on your notes, drafts and 
final version—and then comparing that 
figure with the number of hours it would 
take you to accomplish the same work 
with electrical dictation. If it takes you 
20 hours to do a piece that sells for 
$100 and you cut the time down to 15 
hours, you can determine for yourself 
whether or not the savings would be worth 
the cost of equipment and transcription. 
Put another way, if by dictating you sell 
enough extra articles to pay for your ma- 
chine over a three-year period, the equip- 
ment will more than pay for itself. 

Why not rent dictating equipment for a 
month? Or ask to use a machine in some 
office? Don’t take it for an hour or two, 
but give it a fair test. Dictation can be the 
answer to many of your writing problems. 





WRITERS — NOTE THIS INVITATION FOR YOU! 


“We hope you will urge yom clients to develop material for us, 
Y.M.C.A. classes. Marketing analysis, editing up to 4,000 words, $3.00; longer stories, book 
Joston studio for personal interview and voice production study. 


ADELE BAILEY 


radio “‘Story Editor’’ (TV 
appraisal $5.00; technique ‘aanuer $4.00 


39 Ocean Street 
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** an editor wrote me. My background: author, 15 years 


Squantum, Mass. 











rit- For SALES promotion you need a SALES 
. 9 : representative actually in the publishing 
” Author’s Catechism | "n° 
h . Your BOOK manuscripts and MAGA- 
- ; ZINE material deserve careful attention 
: n 1. Where do you get your ideas? for market possibility appraisal followed 
& , " 
2. You don’t look like a writer. How by efficient mune of every angle for 
ry come? maximum compensation. 
ry Or Not a mere delivery service but ex- 
O- 3. Did it really happen? perienced, friendly cooperation with your 
- 4. How did you get your start? writing problem. No courses. 
; : Com. basis for authors with current 
oi 5. Do you get paid for what you write? | sales in excess of $1000 per year. 
te 6. Will you put me in a story? Others must pay a service fee. 
ry) Careful consideration given to all requests 
: 7. How do you write a best-seller? for information. 
Typi ice if desired 
‘ 8. Are you still writing? attiaaaaleaa 
9. I’m sending you a story of mine—will N. FRANK IMAN DT 
you criticize it? 155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: M Hill 3-7265 
10. Don’t you ever work? pene tenaiiesiies 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
; Hamilton Craigie “If it can be sold —I can sell it” 


























: ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 
l 


| am extending my list and will once more work with promising new writers, in 
addition to professional writers. Many of my "name" writers | am regularly selling 
today came to me originally as beginners as a result of previous advertising; others 
were recommended by editors. 
— In more than twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES‘ HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
‘a MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 
of the magazines in the pulp field. 

IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 
commission basis. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 
detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 





10,000 words. Minimum fee $5.00 on each manuscript up to 5,000 words. Special 
rates on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have 
made several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 


FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
1419 Jessup Avenue New York City 
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By Pat Fulford 


WHAT HAPPENS when a request for use of a 
reprint reaches your desk? If the letter has 
been forwarded from a magazine with a 
note from the mag saying that they have 
already given permission for reprinting, do 
you let it go at that? Or do you send in a 
bill and hope for the best? If you do bill the 
company requesting the reprint, and hear 
nothing further from them, do you drop it 
there? If you do, and you own all but first 
rights, you’re throwing money out the win- 
dow. Bill the company for a cartoon they’ve 
used until you get paid or turn your com- 
plaint over to a collection agency. 

With one-shot humor magazines using re- 
prints for illustration and more and more 
cartoon collections published every day, re- 
prints are a brand-new source of income 
for the alert cartoonist. Finding out what 
rights you own should be as important to 
you as signing your name to every cartoon 
you sell. 

Information as to what rights the maga- 
zine retains is printed on the back of almost 
every check for an okay. This information 
should be copied off, filed before the check 
is deposited, and kept handy so that when 
clippings are needed the cartoonist can 
tell at a glance which ones are available. 
If, for instance, “first rights only” is stamped 
on the back of the check, once the cartoon 
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has been published in that particular maga- 
zine, the cartoonist owns it. He can sell it 
a hundred times over, set his own price, and 
doesn’t have to get permission from any- 
body. 

If “all rights” or “first and second rights” 
is stamped on the check, the cartoonist can- 
not use that cartoon as a reprint. In the 
case of the Post and King Features, “book 
rights only” revert automatically to the 
artist. Therefore, gags to be used in book 
collections only may be used without per- 
mission from those two sources. 

When a magazine says, via the check, as 
in the case of Macfadden Publishing Com- 
pany, “The payee acknowledges full pay- 
ment for this cartoon which payee hereby 
sells to the drawer all rights of every kind 
and nature with regard to copyright . . . ,” 
no cartoons from that source may be re- 
printed. On the other hand, Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company, which puts out Successful 
Farming and Better Homes and Gardens 
and buys “all rights,” tell us: 


You can include Successful Farming “in” 
when it comes to granting reprint rights. It 
is our policy simply to reserve the right of 
giving permission for reprint. But a nod to 
Successful Farming with a “courtesy of” or 
“reprinted from” is all that is required. Car- 
toonists whose work has appeared in SF will 
find it a simple matter to get our okay. 


A few other publishers, Cosmopolitan, 
Redbook and Bluebook, also buy all rights 
but, like Meredith, return these rights to the 
cartoonist on request. In writing for permis- 
sion to the above magazines, why not ask 
for blanket permission for the use of future 
reprints, explaining that “courtesy of” will 
always appear under the cartoon. Clips 
from these books can then go into the “all 
clear”’ file. 

Magazines buying first rights only are: 
Collier’s, American, This Week, American 
Legion, Stag, Farm Journal, Pathfinder, 
Nation’s Business, Male and other Martin 
Goodman Publications. Magna Publications, 
which puts out many girly books, also buys 
first rights only. Gags from these magazines 
may be used without permission from the 
editors. 

Since the question of the wholesale swip- 
ing of cartoons by trade and employee house 
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organs has been in the news of late, several 
cartoonists have gotten together and combed 
the libraries for little-known magazines 
using reprints. As soon as a gag is spotted, 
it is mailed to the cartoonist. If he hasn’t 
been paid for it, and he owns all but first 
rights, he can bill that trade magazine for 
any amount he chooses and the magazine 
will have to pay up. 

This system can’t be very effective. Most 
cartoonists, too busy to track down the 
thieves, manage to catch only an occasional 
swipe. What is needed is some central office 
where complaints could be taken care of — 
like the Ben Roth Agency, which already 
handles foreign reprints. If Ben Roth could 
be persuaded to take on domestic reprints, 
everyone in the business would benefit. He 
is the only man we know who has the ex- 
perience and the setup to do the job thor- 
oughly. 

If there were a central agency handling 
domestic reprints, the cartoonist could be 
sure that every reprinted gag would be paid 
for promptly and that stealing would stop. 
Such an agency could offer trade magazines 
and house organs material relating to 
their particular fields. Many magazines 
which can’t afford cartoons but want them 
“for free” would be glad to-buy selected 
gags offered at attractive prices. Cartoonists 
would receive regular checks for reprints, 
minus the agency’s commission, and there 
would be no reason for a magazine to re- 
print a gag without permission, then be 
billed for an exorbitant amount by an irate 
cartoonist. 


Gagmen, too, need to better their posi- 
tion. They’ve been battling cartoonists for 
years about reprint payments. If the com- 
bination of a good gag and a well-drawn 
cartoon makes the first sale, why isn’t it the 
combination that sells all the way down the 
reprint line? Certainly the gagman a car- 
toonist uses for the majority of his sales to 
top magazines should benefit from reprint 
sales. 


According to the Ben Roth Agency, 
about 85% of the major market cartoons 
are bought as foreign reprints. If there 
were a central agency handling domestic 
reprints, the gagman could assume that 


; how to Make Money with 
- Simple Cartoons’ 


A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no [Free 
obligation. Simply address BOOK | 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 829 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








IT’S KING SIZE! Every issue packed with NEWS— 
PHOTOS — INSTRUCTIONS — CARTOONS — SPECIAL 
ARTICLES — aes | oak R ET TIPS— 


BUSINESS AND JUST 4.00 A YEAR. 2.50 Six MONTHS. 
Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing 
industry. Send for free copy today, Enclose 6c postage. 
NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 





WE WANT CARTOONS! 


Girls — Cheesecake — General 
Fast Action! Prompt Payment 
Pleasant Rejection Slip! 


JOKER-COMEDY-JEST! 
270 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 





KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Don’t type your own manuscripts! Let an expert do it 
for you! Bond paper, minor corrections, free carbon, 
free extra first and last pages on mss. of 10,000 words 
or more. Mailed flat. Prompt service. Twenty-five 
cents per typewritten page. One dollar minimum. 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, WA 3708, Kansas City, Mo. 





INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN. WHERE to sell 
WHAT they want—WHO buys. Published on the Ist 
and 15th. Market list. 13 issues, $6.00, 26 issues, $11.00, 
trial subscription 1.00. Sample 5c. Pat Fulford, Editor. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St. Est. 1947 New York 14, N. Y. 





EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your pen in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1000 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 











2 NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
GAGWRITERS & CARTOONISTS 


Cartoon C s Calendar for gagwriters and car- 
toonists. Idea re lee listed 4 months in advance 
to enable gagwriters and cartoonists to meet magazine 
deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. Spiral- 
bound, illustrated. $2.00 


500 Cliche Captions for Sateen and Cartoonists 
v4 500 ready made captions with explanations of how to 

convert them into effective sales producing gags and 

INS 0.606csebeneressdeewetateeeseesstseaarhes $2.00 
How to Create 1000 Gags a Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among sthe 
writers and cartoonists analyzes and explains clearly, the 
various devices for peetanes selling gags. A complete 
analysis of cartoon humor. Fully illustrated.......... 00 


Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 
170 Broadway = Suite 205W =. Y. 38, N.Y. 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. Correc- 
tions made in spelling, punctuation, and grammar by 
a former teacher who is a graduate of a state normal 
school and a state university. Bond paper. Carbon 
free. 60¢ 1000 words. 


EARL GIFFORD 


156 First Street Shelbyville, Indiana 











A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 


book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 








NO GHOSTING 


Honest, detailed criticism and revision. The story will 
be yours when finished — not mine. Minimum $2.00. 
To 3000 words $2.50 — to 7000 words $5.00. Novels and 
typing service by arrangement. 

JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Ave. Hollywood 46, California 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Careful, Interested Work 
Minor Corrections in Spelling and Grammar 
60c per thousand words. 
GRACE LONDON 
13235 Florwood Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 











New Training Method 
makes SELLING 
EASIER . .. MORE SURE 


You are shown how to develop fully the ability 
your aptitude: indicates. You write more easily, 
joyously, in the full confidence that you are 
becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 
Remarkably, you make your imagination, dreams 
and emotions serve you as a writer. It is no won- 
der that students of THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER are selling stories, articles and 
poems to all types of magazines. Let us tell you 
how to express yourself with individuality, with 
freshness and charm...the qualities editors want. 
Fill in the coupon below and learn 
FR FE how you may try this wonderful new 
method without charge. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin, Denver 6, Colo. 


Please send booklet as promised in Writer's Digest. 














his major market okays would be reprinted. 
He could send clippings to this agency and 
notify cartoonists that the gags had been 
registered. There could be no excuse, then, 
for the cartoonist not paying his gagman 
for reprints when he gets his monthly 
check from the agency. 

Cartoonist John Norment says: “It 
would take time and money for the car- 
toonists to get after the heavy reprint busi- 
ness in this country. I would be delighted 
to see Ben Roth take over the details for 
me. It is more trouble than it’s worth as 
far as I’m concerned. One gag of mine 
from American—birds sitting on a tele- 
phone wire with one bird saying, ‘Isn’t it 
funny how some people’s voices make your 
feet tickle’-—has been reprinted eight times 
in Europe and at least three times in 
America. I would never have been able 
to track down that extra reprint business 
by myself. Several other gags have been 
reprinted up to 10 or 12 times in foreign 
countries. I would like to see the same 
thing done here.” 


Mort Walker says: “I am in favor of the 
Ben Roth Agency taking over domestic re- 
prints for us, and soon. For what it’s worth, 
here’s my thought on the gagman’s prob- 
lem. While I believe that gagmen should 
share in every sale, in order to keep the 
records straight why not have cartoonists 
pay gagmen a flat sum over the regular 
commission for reprints? The objection is 
that the cartoonist may be paying out 
money for nothing if that particular gag is 
not reprinted, but, on the other hand, he 
may come out at the good end if the car- 
toon is reprinted many times. According to 
Ben Roth, almost any major magazine gag 
which is not in color or wash is sure to be 
reprinted.” 

Clyde Lamb, too, is in favor of Ben Roth 
handling domestic reprints and says: “I’m 
very pleased with the steady flow of reprint 
checks I get every month from Ben Roth’s 
foreign reprint sales. I think those checks 
would be tripled from reprint okays in this 
country. If Roth were handling the whole 
deal, there would be no more swiping of 
gags by trade and house organs. This is lost 
money to the cartoonist and the gagman, 
and the sooner the whole thing is settled, 
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the better for everyone concerned. As for 
the gagman missing out, why not try the 
double credit line on each cartoon?” 

Ben Roth himself says, “There seems to 
be a large market for the sale of reprints 
in this country, but it needs to be organized 
and exploited. A number of U. S. publish- 
ers, knowing that I handle foreign reprint 
rights, have already contacted me for ma- 
terial. With the authorization of both car- 
toonists and magazines, I have been able 
to service these publishers with gags slanted 
for their particular fields.” 

Anyone with suggestions on this matter 
may write to Ben Roth Agency at 8 Long- 
view Drive, Scarsdale, New York. 


* * * 


The best buy for cartoonists with features 
to sell is Editor G Publisher’s Annual Syn- 
dicate Directory Number, just out. It’s the 
only book of its kind and lists 1600 features, 
each with the title, the artist’s name and 
the syndicate distributing it. The directory 
is cross-indexed, alphabetically arranged, 
and especially useful because it tells the 
cartoonist at a glance whether the syndicate 
he is about to approach has a similar fea- 
ture already for sale. This listing costs $1 
and is available from Circulation Depart- 
ment, Editor & Publisher, 1700 Times 
Tower, New York 36, New York, or 
through the Wrirer’s DicEest book de- 
partment. 


Late Cartoon News 


Judge, 9 East 48th St., New York 19, 
New York. The old-time king of the humor 
magazines is back again with a brand-new 
face and plenty of young ideas! David N. 
Laux, the publisher, who bought the title 
in 1948, starts Judge again with 14 backers. 
Editorial director and vice-president Mabel 
Search, former managing editor of McCall’s 
and Good Housekeeping, will have the most 
to say about the magazine’s contents. 

“The staff running Judge is a yeasty 
crowd with a lot of experience and a tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for the job,” says 
Miss Search. “Satire will be our theme and 
humor, our trademark. We are looking for 
cartoons that will make us laugh our heads 
off—not fancy drawings by name artists. 





OVER $3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS LAST YEAR — 


$25,000 from Pillsbury 

$20,000 from General Mills 

$10,000 from Sealtest 

$10,000 from Rinso 

$10,000 from Surf 

$ 5,000 from Armour 

$ 5,000 from Ticonderoga 

Royalties from 44 Oil Wells 

12 Pontiacs from Pure Oil 
Win your share of CONTEST MILLIONS! Learn 
the Secrets of Winning from the Contest School 
written up in COLLIER'S and TIME. Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the newest "SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" — Bring- 
ing you the finest winning help for the biggest 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








YOUR LIFE WORK 


safe in my hands, Will type, and correct your manu- 
script according to editorial requirements. 50c per 1000 
words. $1.00 minimum. 


FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 


Box 2143 Hartford, Conn. 





CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 








Your manuscript edited by college graduate for 
phrasing, punctuation, spelling, etc., and typed on 
good bond with one carbon and extra first and last 


pages free. 
“Without editing, 50c per thousand"’. 


80c per thousand 


FORD THOMPSON 
1463 East 105th St. Cleveland 6, Ohio 








WRITE COMIC BOOK SCRIPTS 


My 24-page booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC 
SCRIP NRITING, contains over 15,000 words of 
instruction on how to write stories for the comic books. 
You also receive a sample STORY SYNOPSIS and page 
of PANEL SCRIPT as submitted to editors. All for $1.00, 


EARLE C, BERGMAN 
1255 No. Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, California 




















FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 

Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 

required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 
WRITERS CIRCLE 


(Est.1918) 
Desk 4/24 


YOUR NAME AS AUTHOR 


on a professional ghost-written book or story means per- 
sonal satisfaction, prestige, often a substantial profit—and 
may start you on a successful career as a writer. Detailed 
information in regard to a reliable, long established ghost- 
writing service with many regular clients sent on request. 


OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICE 


23 Green St. Wollaston 70, Mass. 


HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed. 
60c thousand words. 
ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 
Phone TOPAZ 9-8285 


30 Church St, New York 7, N. Y. 


























FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. diting, revising, rewriting, 
hosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 

fection, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready; 
Free carbon on bag | i. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $ 


MA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 
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A WRITERS’ INNOVATION 


A tested and proven, no curl, slip 
proof carbon paper—designed as 
a guide to give perfect uniformity, 
symmetry and neatness to every 
sheet of your manuscript. Designed 
for longer wear—prevents use of 
wrong side. Costs no more. Send 
70c cash, check or money order, 
no stamps, for generous supply to 


only outlet. 


GEORGE SHENKER 


Box 881 
General Post Office 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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Gags have to be really funny to get into 
Judge. We welcome satire with a political 
slant in cartoons; not partisan—but cer- 
tainly not neutral. 

“We will give talented beginners a 
chance because we want to make stars out 
of our contributors. But while we don’t 
care about names, gags have to be well- 
drawn by the same men all the time, and 

“We have in mind three features, as yet 
untitled. They will have as subject matter, 
first, the philosophical bartender, second, 
the filli + station attendant, and third, the 
drugstore clerk, These features will not be 
drawn by the same men all the time, and 
we want one gag a week in each of these 
categories. 

“We will give cartoonists a real show in- 
stead of cramming our book full of post- 
age-size cartoons; we plan to blow them 
up to about four a page. To start with, we 
will pay $25, on quick acceptance, and $50 
for any gags we use full-page size. We in- 
tend to raise the price of cartoons as 
speedily as we increase our circulation. We 
will print from the inked rough if it looks 
good to us, and we retain first rights only. 

“Covers, too, will be free lance, but not 
of the gag cartoon type. We don’t know 
just what we will buy for covers until we 
see what is submitted. But cover ideas must 
be sparkling, bright, and unusual enough 
to catch the eye as our magazine will be 
sold mainly through the newsstands. 

“We have no taboos with the possible 
xxception of too many drunk gags and 
gags on race and religion. Kid stuff, the 
new office boy forlornly delivering the 
mythical 60-pound type stretcher, is still 
funny, we think. Husbands, housewives and 
teen-age doings are also popular here. We 
will use plenty of one and two-line fillers 
of the joke type. This is a young Judge, 
and laughter is its motif. Other depart- 
ments will feature drama, ballet, golf and 
bridge. 

“The art director is Al Catalano, brought 
over from Macfadden, and the executive 
vine qremeent is Herbert Henderson, for- 
mer vice-president of both American 
Weekly and Atlantic Monthly. The first 
issue of Judge, as a 25c weekly, is sched- 
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uled for October, and we expect to get out 
the liveliest magazine yet seen on the 
stands.” 

Volitant Publishing Co. has moved to 21 
West 26th St., New York 10, New York. 
Editor William Scott is still in charge and 
will buy girly gags at $10 after Labor Day. 

Family, 421 Hudson St., New York 14, 
New York. Managing Editor Sarah Wells 
says that reprints of family gags, with per- 
mission cleared, are still needed for future 
issues of the magazine. $10 for line-drawn 
clippings, on acceptance. Through the mail. 
Enclose return postage if you want your 
clippings back. 

Off Limits (Farrell Pub. Co.), 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, New York. Bill 
Wenzcl, who edits here, wants girly and 
general gags, some with a liquor or night- 
club background. Will use the inked rough 
at $12.50, on acceptance. Another book, 
also a quarterly, which changes title each 
issue, may go monthly soon along with Off 
Limits. 

Nugget (St. John Pub. Co.), 545 5th 


Ave., New York 19, New York, is definitely 
out of the market for free-lance material. 
Though two issues have been completed, 
there is no set date for release of either one. 
Editor Lou Shainmark has left, and a 
spokesman for the company says that car- 
toonists should send for all cartoons which 
have not been returned. At the moment, 
3-D comics are being boosted at St. John; 
all material for them is on an assignment 
basis. 

Master Detective (Macfadden Pub. Co.), 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, New York. 
Editor Hugh Layne heads this magazine, 
which has its own staff for the first time. 
The magazine, now a monthly, expects to 
use cartoons regularly. $25 flat, on accept- 
ance here, as for Saga and Sport. Through 
the mail or leave at the desk. 

Sports Afield, Hearst Bldg., 959 8th Ave., 
New York 19, New York. Managing Editor 
Jack Seville is looking for good hunting, 
fishing and adventure gags. He will use 
about four an issue, with payment at $15 
and up, on acceptance. 








SELLING 


picture and television dramas . . . has 
how you can do it, too. Its title is 


IS IT WORTH $3.00 TO BECOME A 


Here’s sensational news. Richard Hill Wilkinson, who has sold more stories than 
any living writer . . . more than 5,000 short stories, novels, plays, radio, motion 


SHORT-SHORT COURSE IN FICTION WRITING 


WRITER? 


written a book, telling how he did it and 











We believe that owning this book is the greatest thing that can happen to a 
writer. After reading it, all you'll need is a fundamental knowledge of correct 
English and the desire to write. You don’t need to take a course to become a 
selling writer. This book is a course. Wilkinson’s formula, which he evolved after 
a year of study and trial and error writing, can be applied to any form of fiction. 
It can be applied to your story, play, drama. 


Wilkinson proved that it works 5,000 times! Can there be a better 
testimnial or recommendation? In this book Wilkinson creates a com- 
plete original story and shows how the formula is applied. 


SHORT-SHORT COURSE IN FICTION WRITING cannot be purchased any- 


where else. We have exclusive rights. Send your check, money order or cash for 


aia THE CHRISTIE PRESS 


14643 Vincennes Street Van Nuys, California 

















PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 


The rate for “‘Personals’”’ is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for October issue must 
reach us by September 1. 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











IT HAPPENED—A top slick bought my story out 
of the slush pile! If you’ve ever thought editors 
weren’t human, read the four delightful, heart- 
warming letters which a famous Fiction Editor 
wrote to me, an unknown free-lancer! I'll also 
tell you Why I Thank Heaven For the Pulps; 
How I Wrote a Short-Short In One Day That Sold 
For $1,000-—-and many other things of interest 
to aspiring writers. You will be amused (I hope) 
—I know you will be encouraged. $1.00 postpaid. 
V. Laughlin, Box 737, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


JUNE BOX R-2. Will advertiser please write Adver- 
tising Department, Writer’s Digest? 


GENTLEMAN ARTIST-WRITER seeks constructive 
correspondence from creative, yet practica!, minds. 


Box Z 


URN YOUR SENSE OF HUMOR INTO CASH, de- 
tails one dollar. Lew Fleming, Box 142 Menlo Park, 
Calif. 





INVESTORS’ ROAD MAP.—105 pages, 9 illustra- 
tions. $2.00. Mrs. Alice Morgan, Box 10, Bristol, 
R 
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$100 WEEKLY from your mailbox! Sure proof, 10c. 
Loeb, Cincinnati 36-F, Ohio. 


YOUR PROSE AND POETRY DRAMATICALLY 
READ and recorded by accomplished actor- 
linguist (English, Spanish, German). Consult: 
Record Library, Malibu, Calif. 





LOS ANGELES FICTION WRITERS: Work shop 
group is open to those who have sold at least 
one story or have had letters (not rejection slips) 
from editors regarding stories. No fees. Mutual 
benefit our only object. Phone, Dunkirk 4-7448. 





RECORD BOOK for Free Lance Writers. This new 
book is designed to keep a record of Income 
and Expenses for the year. Also record of manu- 
scripts out, and to whom sent. Indispensable to 
anyone writing articles, stories, plays, poems, or 
fillers. Postpaid $1.00 from Aaron Agency, Box 
812, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





DISCOVER real secrets of writing success. Study 
comprehensive, illustrative book by selling writer 
that has sold thousands of copies. ‘“‘Let’s Write 
Short Shorts” by Foy Evans can put you on right 
track. Money back guarantee. Send only $2 to 
Sun Publishers, Warner Robins, Ga. 





BE TRADE-PAPER CORRESPONDENT. Easy, prof- 
itable. Complete professional information, $2. Hath- 
away, 1620 Maple, Everett, Wash. 
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LETTERS REMAILED 25c EACH. Canadian post- 
mark, confidential. Derrick Jameson, 23 Home- 
wood Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


CONTESTERS—Win easier, oftener. Get Rhodes’ 
famous “1001 Names for Pets” and “350 More 
Names for Pets’—both, in clear-type Mimeo 
Edition, only $1.10. Nothing like it. Address 
Cameo Pulications, Box 542, Tujunga, California. 


LETTERS REMAILED from fabulous Las Vegas— 
ae. > “72 Clark, 305 Tonopah Highway, Las Vegas, 
evada. 


INNER PEACE, EMOTIONAL JOY, NATURAL 
HAPPINESS can be yours for real writing suc- 
cess. You can’t be without a copy of “Chinese 
Know-How.” It gives you the unbelievable but 
workable technique developed by the Ancients. 
Send $1.00. Insitute of Functional Research, 
Box 4866-A, Washington 8, D. C. 


“LET’S LIVE IN MEXICO,” cloth-bound edition, 
$2.00 postpaid. Free descriptive circular on re- 
quest. International Publications, Box 789, Har- 
lingen, Texas. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
Capitalization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


“BEST HUMOR MARKETS”: 25c. “How, Where to 
Sell Gags”: 50c. “tow, Where to Sell Cartoons”: 
50c. “How to Draw Sexy Gals”: 50c. “Modern 
Cartooning in 10 Lessons”: $1.00. ‘Cartooning 
Test-lesson”: 25c. Gerard Service, Box 2515, 
Tampa, Florida. 


EARN DOLLARS WITH YOUR CAMERA. Folio of 
five proven plans and 100 guaranteed hoto 
markets. $1.00. Larson. 16 Fountain, San Fran- 
cisco. 








MID-PACIFIC, since 1911 the writer’s source and 
background magazine of the Hawaiian Islands. 
$3.00 for 12 issues. Box 1513, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


WRITERS HATE SHAVING TOO! But no need to 
now! End all shaving misery with this new sensa- 
tional scientific discovery. Mail $1.00 for “Secret 
of Shaving the Scientific Way,” Institute Func- 
tional Research, Box 4866-A. Washington 8, D. C. 


NOW! STAND-BY COPYHOLDER ‘saves your eyes, 
time, errors, and money. Holds copy up to 
8Y2”x14”. Free literature. Only $5.95 postpaid. 
Money-back guarantee Model Service, 216 
Jackson, Chicago 6. 


500-WORD STORY OUTLINES. Completely plotted 
amd characterised, $1.25 each. Derrick Jameson, 
23 Homewood Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


ST. LOUIS WRITERS AND ARTISTS: New pub- 
lisher wants to contact authors of cartoons, gags 
and other features. Write P. O. Box 511, St. 
Louis 1, Mo. 





HAVE YOU TRIED MAGIC? Some problems re- 
spond only to hard work; others yield to simple 
stratagems. Self-hypnosis can  brin seemingly 
magic results re insomnia, work habits, dieting, 
shyness. “Three Methods of Autohypnosis” gives 
full details of principal modern techniques. Just 
$1. Frobisher, W-2, Box 94, Detroit 21, Michigan. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn big 
Money! Learn secrets .Help fill the huge demand. 
Amazing Opportunity. Free Plan. Tropicals, 1008-J 
Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 15. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Wilmar, Minn. 





MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your gags— 
$1.00. Mailed flat on heavy bristol board. F. 
Cunningham, Brookside Road, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


FLORDIA OPPORTUNITIES! Hundreds of jobs, 
businesses, farms, groves, homes. Free details! 
Florida Opportunity Bulletin, Box 456-N 4, Coco- 
nut Grove, Miami 33, Florida. 




















BEGINNING WRITERS: get $1 to $20 checks daily 
writing simple children’s stories, articles, poetry 
in your spare time. Experience unnecessary. Our 
instructions reveal how. Details free. W. Herman, 
7016 Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


COLLABORATOR WANTED for fiction novel by 
by New Yorker. Room 316, 315 West 94 Street, 
New York City. 


HAVANA, CUBA CLIPPING BUREAU. We cover 
the island. Fast service. Roger Valdes, Per- 
severancia 162, Havana. 








POETS! Rush Stamp for copy “Announcement to 
Poets”! R. Davis, 51 Radnor Road, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 


IS YOUR SPARE TIME WORTH $75 WEEKLY? 
You can earn that much more or more without in- 
vestment, or experience representing Penmaster— 
for just few hours weekly. Sell at wholesale prices 
the most sensational nationally advertised retract- 
able pen with the new dry ink discovery. Send for 
full details. Penmaster Co., Dept. 770-L, 225 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 


SELL THE SHORT-SHORT MARKET. Over 100 
high-paying markets with rates and requirements. 
D. Jameson, 23 Homewood Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


101 WAYS TO BE YOUR OWN BOSS—Full of suc- 
cess stories and practical advice. Only $2 in hard 
cover, deluxe edition. If not completely satisfied 
return in 5 days for full refund. Housewife Publi- 
cations, Inc., Rome, New York. 


GOT A CAMERA? WANT EXTRA MONEY? Free 
details. Results guaranteed. Warco’s, Suite 17, 
2689 Coolidge, Oakland 1, Calif. 


POETS: Description of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS, Kaleidograph Prize Program, etc., sent 
on receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 


PLOTTING TROUBLES? Seven sure-fire methods in 
complete booklet, $1.00. D. Jameson, 23 Home- 
wood Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


MAKE BIG MONEY DRAWING CARTOONS! Our 
“Cartooning Self Taught’ gives you the inside 
know how and marketing step by step. Many 
illustrations. Beautifully bound. Only $2. S. D. 
Sales Company, Box 10074W, Knoxville, Tenn. 


ALASKAN INFORMATION FOR WRITERS! Will 
verify facts, provide background details, etc. Rates 
yo . eee Writer’s Bureau, Box 578, Spenard, 

aska. 








LOOK! PART-TIME INCOME OR CAREER requires 
your immediate consideration. Articles, cartoons, 
short stories, comics, field reporters, photog- 
raphers are members of AMERICA CONTRIBU- 
TORS. Why not you?. Only 25c coin weekly. 
— COWD-609, West First, Los Angeles, 

alif. 





ANOTHER 28-PAGE FOLIO—No. 3—of earthy, in- 
formation, humorous fillers. $1.00. Raise your sales 
Geowte or money back. Newsletter, Oxford, 

is. 





’'LL SHOW YOU HOW to sell news clippings and 
get trade journal assignments from editors. Details, 
$1.00. Janicki, 20057 Keystone, Detroit, Mich. 


THE QUICKEST WAY TO WRITE FOR PAY: 
HIT THE FILLER ITEM MARKET! 200 Markets 
—100 described in detail, 75c. M. B. Gee, 4672 
West End, Chicago. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME—$3 to $10 hourly, in 
Research Work. Send stamped, addressed envelope. 
Sterling, Dept. W-1, Grat Neck, N. Y. 

DIETERS: gyre’ A Hypnotherapy safely elimi- 
nates fat permanently. Total investment, $1.00. 

Box 753, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MaA- 
TERIAL” ,Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio includes 
Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, 
Model Sales Leters to Editors, Sample Agreement 
Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refund- 
able). While they last, gift copy of “175 Idea- 
Sources for Newspaper Features” included with 
Folio. American Features Syndicate, Desk 195, 
1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minnesota. 





STUCK? SELF-HYPNOSIS eliminates Writer’s Block; 
stimulates production, increasing sales. Instruc- 
tions, $1.00. Hypnocollege, Box 753-A, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 





EDITORS SEEK HUMOR. Be a gagwriter for car- 
toonists and magazines. How to write and sell 
gags, quips, anecdotes. Humor enlivens stories, 
articles. Learn fundamentals. Send $2.00 today 
for “How To Write and Sell Short Humor,” by a 
selling writer. Markets included. Forbes Press, 
1101 West A St., Belleville 2, Illinois. 





WRITER in Richmond used information contained in 
“Easiest Way to Writing Success” to make his 
first sale one day after receiving this booklet. 
Become a selling writer while you learn. Send 
only $1 to Sun Publishers, Warner Robins, Ga. 


FREE — Professional publications list every writer 
should have. Cenacle, 1344 Idaho, San Jose, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS—List of 65 Legitimate Music Pub- 
lishers, 25c. 100 Record Companies, 25c. Writer’s 
Service, Box 37, Hartford 1, Conn. 


EARN money at home! Thousands do. “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 20, I 


SUCCEED! USE PSYCHOLOGY! Easy if you know 
how. Free Details. Psychology, Box 8621-G, Holly--. 
wood 46, Calif. 








WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Specialist, 
115 N. 23rd St., Camp Hill, Pa. 


GOOD RUBBER STAMPS, three lines, $1. Morey’s, 
Box 94, Redwood City 4, Calif. 


“MEXICAN CUSTOMS, SUPERSITIONS AND POP- 
ULAR SAYINGS,” $1; “Mexican Cook Book,” $1; 
“Low Priced Paradise,” where and how to live 
cheaply, $1; letters remailed, 25c each. Upton, 
Ajijic, Jalisco, Mexico. p 


GAGWRITERS, CARTOONISTS, write for FREE 
sample copy Cartoonists’ Market Letter. Lew Card, 
513 College Circle, LaHabra, Calif. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., POSTMARK. Letters re- 
mailed, 25c. Secretarial Services, $1.00. Confiden- 
tial. Eleanor Werner, 6410 Stoneham’ Road, 
Bethesda, Maryland. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 





this magazine, page 51. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 
FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 


Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific 44B, 
Oceanside, California. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS can positively help you to writing 
success by increasing your inclination to work. 
Folio, $1.00. Guarantee. Lloyd Collins, Appalachia, 
Virginia. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.06 post- 
paid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 


Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


“THE BIRCH TWIG,” Dorian Huntley’s heart-warm- 
ing book, honeymoon and strange experience of a 
young married couple among the Green Mountains 
of Vermont, $1.25 postpaid. Thelma Cushman, Or- 
leans, Vermont. 
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WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS. MAN POSSESS? 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


(A Rosicrucian) 


Wit was this man great? How does anyone 
—man or woman—achieve greatness ? Is it not 
by mastery of the powers within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the sec- 
rets of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin—like many other learned 
and great men and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT a religious or- 
ganization) first came to America in 1694. 
Today, headquarters of the ppg BOOK 
Rosicrucians send over seven FREE! 
million pieces of mail an- 
nually to all parts of the 
world. Write for YOUR 
FREE COPY of ‘The Mas- 
tery of Life’—TODAY. No 
obligation. No salesmen, A 
non-profit organization, Ad- 
dress: Scribe 4 fy A. 


Te ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE * (AMORC) ¢« CALIFORNIA 


_umanae THIS COUPOR?.e..3."?""™" 
Scribe A.H.A, 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains <4 I may learn to use my faculties 
and powers of mind 





Name. a 
Address 


City. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. ADDRESS, $2 month. Mail 
received and forwarded. Library investigations, 
local personal contacts. Dorris Coss, 2826 Ritten- 
house St., N.W., Washington 15, D.C. 


SONGS REVISED, ARRANGED, PRINTED and RE- 
CORDED. Serving the songwriter since 1939. 
Stamp for booklet. URAB-G, 1650 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. 


SACRIFICE SALE! Word Ba Bank $3. Vocabulary $3. 
Word Power $3. Contestaid $3. 2500 Markets $3. 
Victor Valdes, 1317 C. North 10th St., Sheboygan, 
Wis. 


“SONGWRITING, SELLING SECRETS,” guaranteed 
manual, $1 postpaid. Sterling Sherwin (ASCAP), 
Mill Valley, Calif. 


ARTISTS, ARTISANS AND HOBBYISTS, Oceans of 
space for murallettes and sensational art profits. 
Fascination fad. No competition. Instruction folio 
$2. Bruns, Box 630, Marvista 87, Califoria. 





REFINED MALE GAG WRITER wishes contact with 
woman artist—living in Ohio area—interested in 
discussing possibilities of children’s book (illustra- 
tions with text), gag-cartoons, or comic strip 
ideas. Okay if not professional. Interest and sin- 
cerity most important. Reply promptly answered. 
Write Digest, Box Z-2. 





LITTLE 25c books for writers, five for $1. Samples 
with list 25c. L. Pearson, 6311 Robertson Road, 
Nashville 9, Tenn. 





SONG WRITERS—Write for our new song hits. 
We promote yours free. Susan Sears, Sec’y, Box 
3102, Whittier Station, Tulsa, Okla. 





NEED FACTS ON CUBA? On-spot research any 
subject, also photos. Roger Valdes, Perseverancia 
162, Havana. 





GHOST WRITER — English teacher, experienced. 
Speeches (any occasion). Themes, Revisions, Re- 
search; reasonable. Ethelle Phillips, P Public Speech 
Writer, Buffalo, Okla. 





“SECRETS OF WRITING SUCCESS”: 25c. The 
“Fiction Master Formula”: 25c. The “Article 
Master Formula”: 25c. “Short Items, with Mar- 
kets”: 50c. “Dramatic Article-Writing in 10 Les- 
sons”: $1.00. “Modern Fiction Primer, in 10 Les- 
sons’’: $1.00. Gerard’s, Box 2515, Tampa, Florida. 





WANTED—Adventurous person to take bus trip to 
Chile with young man. J. H. Schiffer, 25 Prospect 
Street, New London, Conn. 





EDITORS DEMAND PIX with your articles. Photo 
Editor, Boston Post, directing 100 lensmen covers 
New England. Industrial, historical, recreational. 
Your slant, cheap. Herbert Lang, Winter Island 
Road, Salem Willows, Mass. 





WASH YOUR LUNGS! A unique and effective 
method to rid yourself once and for all of com- 
mon colds, smioker’s cough and catarrh. Send 
$1.00 to J. Dunkel, 4191 Sunnyslope, Sherman 
Oaks, Calif. Money back if not satisfied. 





YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s comic dictionary and humorous song 
titles. Exciting! Stimulating! 50c. Frankel, 4903- Ww 
Adams, Chicago 44. 





MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 


825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohio 
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Anderson are examples of superior space- 
operas. Of course, the archetypes of suc- 
cessful space-epics are the Lensman stories 
of Dr. Edward E. Smith: Galactic Patrol, 
Gray Lensman, etc. 

The story of atomic doom was so over- 
worked in the years following Hiroshima 
that a reaction set in against it. It is prob- 
ably destined to a long life, however, be- 
cause it refers to a real and pressing prob- 
lem of our age. 

There is a wide field for stories of fu- 
ture technological problems, such as Ray- 
mond F, Jones’s “Production Test,” about 
a problem in the manufacture of space- 
suits. An even broader scope is offered 
by stories of the human problems posed 
by technological advances: overpopula- 
tion, the exhaustion of resources, the de- 
cline in health and intelligence resulting 
from the preservation of unfavorable mu- 
tations, and so on. 


. . . If Hedges Could Fly 


(Continued from page 21) 





Many good stories remain to be written 
on biological inventions and innovations: 
mutations, intelligent animals, robots, and 
mechanical brains. But don’t expect to 
sell a story that tells of the “revolt of the 
robots.” Capek did that long ago, as have 
many imitators since. 

Finally there is pure supernatural fan- 
tasy. Though its market, while fairly con- 
stant, is limited, many writers like to write 
fantasy better than anything else. The 
commonplace ghost story and the conven- 
tional tales of shooting the werewolf with 
a silver bullet and driving the stake 
through the vampire’s heart have been 
done to death; nobody has ever surpassed 
Dracula. There is still a field, however, 
that has not been fully exploited: spirits, 
fairies, angels, demons, gods, witches, 
magic, spells, alchemy, and so on. If you 
want to write about one of the mytholo- 
gies, avoid those of Greece and Scandina- 





IS IT WORTH THE RISK? 


You don’t need a literary adviser to help you become a selling writer. You can do it by 








using hit-or-miss methods. Some writers work hard and finally make the grade, without assist- 
ance from anyone. But for every one that does, many hundreds fail in their ambitious attempts 
to succeed without proper guidance. Is it worth the risk? Isn’t it foolish to waste years of time 
and effort—and possibly the loss of a writing career—trying to succeed without competent help? 

I have been guiding aspiring writers for some seventeen years, and the results have been 
gratifying. Writers, with whose books I’ve dealt, are now selling their manuscripts to virtually 
all the magazines and book publishers. And some have had their books and stories screened. 
This success can be traced to the fact that my work is designed to fit each individual’s needs 
instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 

You will become a selling writer if I take you in my limited group, or it won’t cost you a 
penny! 

If your efforts to establish yourself in the writing field have met with discouraging results; 
if you are willing to work aiong carefully planned lines, write for my pamphlet which gives 
details of this unique offer. It is FREE, and puts you under no obligation. 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untap 
sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 
will become salable. 

“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,” says the author of a dozen published books. 

“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful . . . Wish I had it years ago,”’ says author of the many hundreds 
of satisfied users is psychologically sound and tested training method. 

To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


GEORGE KELTON 











MALIBU CALIFORNIA 





























Thousands of plots for magazine stories, radio, 
television and plays can be invented by users of 


FREDERICK PALMER'S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


Fascinating as a game—amazing as 
Aladdin's magic lamp. 


Price $1.00 postpaid in U. S. and Canada 


N. D. HEATH 


5385 Edgewood Place Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Refund if returned in good condition in 35 days. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant -— profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! lif you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is easily possible to earn the 
low cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. My 

specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. nic for ERR} and descriptive folder. 


Director of Derry Course in Writing for the Juveniles 








Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


4 It's new! IT’S THE “WRITE” WAY! : 
14 The Numerical Writing Courses eliminate all grueling 1 
14 exercises. Each lesson stresses a distinct story phase. } 
14 Each assignment is a complete story of your own. } 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 





14 YOU are taught how to make salable what YOU have 
4 written by applying proven methods to your own 
14 individual ARE Limited agency service. 


14 THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 
ho “Where Words Are Built Into Profits’’ 
14 3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colorado 1 


CAN YOU SPARE 


20 minut ie? 5 
2 





= es 4 
THAT’S ALL YOU NEED —THE QUICK, EASY, NATURAL 


LINGUAPHONE WAY 


WORLD'S STANDARD Conversational Method 


20 minutes a day can mean a better job, higher pay, more inter- 
esting opportunities for you. Another language adds an important 
tool to your writer’s kit, doubles your travel pleasure, broadens 
Pie ir cultural and professional horizons. 
wath HONE is the NATURAL way to learn a language—the 
glish as a child, long before you went 
n your own HOME you hear men and women 
speak in their native tongue. You listen—You slatted 





SPEAK—you read and write. It’s all amazingly easy 
FRENCH SPANISH ITALIAN 
GERMAN RUSSIAN PORTUGUESE 

JAPANESE NORWEGIAN 


liek. 





—any of 29 languages av 
LINGUAPHONE courses were made easy and practical by more 
endorsed by educators, used interna- 
+» armed services, governments and 
business firms for personnel training. Over a million ae study 
students of all ages. Write TODAY for FREE book, ‘‘Pas rt To A 
New World of Opportunity.’’ —o Institute, 7609 Mezz. 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 Y. 


tionally -f colleges, 





eee ae INSTITUTE 

7 Mezz., Rockefeller Plaza, 
few York 20, N. Y. 

Send me FREE 
I want to learn. ...-cecvccesessene 
language 


Name ..ceccccvececvesssceeseses 


SEND FOR 


FREE 


BOOKLET 


Linguaphone Book. 








via. Zeus and Odin and their colleagues 
have been used over and over, whereas 
many other pantheons have been ignored. 


In imaginative fiction we often come 
upon a problem in regard to dialogue. 
Characters may be speaking English, or 
English with a foreign accent, or they may 
“really” be talking Anglo-Saxon, or Chi- 
nese, Old High Martian. 

Suppose your people are “really” speak- 
ing other than contemporary English? If 
the character who is your point of view 
understands what is said, you simply trans- 
late the speech into colloquial English, 
with the usual contractions like “it’s” and 
“don’t.” If you wish to emphasize the dif- 
ferences between your fictional setting and 
the here-and-now, you may modify your 
colloquial English by spelling out the con- 
tractions (“it is’ and “do not’), by using 
a few archaisms or exotic expressions, or 
by translating some phrases literally—as 
where I have my ancient Greeks in The 
Glory That Was say: “Rejoice, O Sokra- 
tes!” or “By the Dog of Egypt!” But don’t 
carry these effects to the point where the 
speech becomes hard to read. 


Suppose your hero enters a_time-ma- 
chine, whizzes back to Fourth-Dynasty 
Egypt, and lands in King Khufu’s bed- 


room just as Pharaoh is turning in after 
a hard day of pyramid-building. The king 
accosts the hero, who knows Fourth- 
Dynasty Egyptian. Khufu could say: 
“Where did you come from? What’s your 
name? 

Or he might even say: “Whence came 
you, fellow? What is your name?” 

But don’t have the king burst into mid- 
dle English: “Whence camest thou, caitiff 
churl?” or into some specialized or slangy 
variety of modern English: “Say, Mac, 
what woodwork did you crawl out of?” 

Writers whose characters are “really” 
speaking a foreign language often try to 
give flavor and atmosphere by throwing in 
occasional words in this language. This 
is all right provided it is done sparingly 
and either the meaning of the word is 
obvious or it doesn’t matter whether the 
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reader understands it. Don’t assume that 
the reader knows any foreign language. 

For instance, in the second chapter of 
my The Glory That Was, two English- 
speaking men of the 27th Century, yachting 
in the Mediterranean, land in the Piraeus 
in Greece at night and find themselves in 
what seem to be Classical Greek surround- 
ings. They fight with thieves, but a stranger 
helps to drive off the thieves. We are seeing 
the action through the eyes of the hero, 
Bulnes, who knows several languages, in- 
cluding a smattering of modern Greek, but 
does not know Classical Greek, which the 
stranger is speaking. Bulnes’ companion, 
Flin, does know Classical Greek. The con- 
versation goes: 

“Chairé!” said the newcomer, and followed 
the salutation with a string of gibberish. 

Bulnes shook his head and replied in the 
modern Greek dimodiki: ‘Thanks, but who are 
you? Where are we?’ 

More unintelligible sounds. 

“Ts this,’ (Bulnes waved an arm) “Pirefs?” 

Light dawned on the stranger’s face. “Esti ho 
Peiraieus!” he said, giving the name of the port 





SHORTHAND 





LET ME HELP YOU 


Strengthen Your Story 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
$1 per 1,000 words 
Special attention to plot, 
dialog and characterization. 
Novel Appraisals $5.00 
REWRITING, GHOSTING, EDITING, TYPING 


Very Reasonable Rates 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Ave. Bakersfield, California 





: Writing 2: Selling 
We SELL on a “os commission in the U. S., 15% in Can- 
ada and 20% in the British Isles. We CRITICIZE Novels, 
Plays $25.00. Short Stories, Short-Shorts $1.00 per thou- 
sand words. og | Enclose stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope PLEA 


MARGERY HEFLICH ASSOCIATES 
LITERARY AGEN 
pall York 23, N. Y. 











POETRY WANTED 


Poems converted into songs. Let us help you to success 
as a songwriter. Copyrights, lead sheet copies, records 
made. We furnish songs to publishers and record com- 
panies. Write for free information. 


MUSIC AGENCY ASSOCIATES, DEPT. V 





9512 S. Central Ave. Los Angeles 2, Calif. 























120 WORDS PER MINUTE 





WEEKS 











(Consult local directory) 
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Typing Available 
* 





ONLY SPEEDWRITING can qualify you at 
home or through classroom instruction for 
a well-paid position in 6 weeks! Because it's 
an ABC Shorthand—has no symbols, re- 
quires no machines—with Speedwriting you 
start takiag dictation the very first day! 
Most accurate and dependable. 


Shorthand is the easiest, quickest way to 
qualify. 

120 Words Per Minute—50% above Civil 
Service requirements! Typing available. 
Speedwriters in Top Positions everywhere— 
in Civil Service and leading business firms. 


FREE 


Write TODAY for 





EARN $10 TO $15 MORE PER WEEK 


Don't let a sad experience with symbol which gives 


details — 


shorthand keep you from a better job and FREE sample lesson 


FREE booklet 


SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING, Dept. 6709-3 
full 55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation or expense 


more pay. Don't worry about being too 
young or too old. Over 200,000 graduates 
have proved that the ABC Speedwriting 


SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING 


Dept. 6709-3, 55 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


shows you how 
easily, quickly YOU 
can be a Speed- 
writer, 


SPEEDWRITING. 
(J Nome Study 


Name 


30th Yr. ie 





your new booklet with full information about 


(0 Classroom Instruction 


Classroom Instruction in 
over 360 Cities in U.S., 
Canada, Cuba & Hawaii 








City . Zone State 














MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Several years experience. Accurate, neat and 
prompt. One carbon copy. 50c per 1000 words. 


OLGA J. WHITE 
20 Austin St., Newtonville 60, Mass., Tel. De 2-8976 














NEW EASY WAY 
TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY 


Anyone Can Learn 

Absolutely no previous experience or ability needed to 
write songs by my amazing new system. If you can hum 
or whistle—that's ALL you need! | teach you. Many new 
songwriters have made fortunes overnight. You too may 
be fortunate! Get the facts FREE. Also get FREE Book- 
let, "How to Write Music.'' No obligation. 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
106 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for YOU. My clients 
are selling. 1 edit, correct, polish, revise where neces- 
sary, and present your material in its very best shape 
for publication. Returned to you typewritten all ready 
for the publisher. $1.25 per thousand words, carbon 
copy included. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 74, Gower, Missouri 
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preserve your 
copies of 
Writer's 
Digest 

in a sturdy 


binder 





Now available in answer to the many re- 
quests we have received are these heavy- 
weight, morocco grained covers, handsomely 
lined with magazine title stamped in gold. 
These binders are specially designed to hold 
12 issues of WriTER’s DicEst. 

Excellent for those back issues of WriTER’s 
Dicest you keep for reference. Highly rec- 
ommended for libraries and offices. 

A limited quantity available. Price: $3.00, 
including delivery. 


Send your order and payment to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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its full Classical form, and then went off into 
another spate of chatter. 

Flin’s uncertain voice came: “Ei Sky- 
thotoxotés?” 

“Pany men oun,” replied the man. He and 
Flin spoke, the former swiftly, Flin more slowly, 
Flin turned to Bulnes: 

*He’s a copper. One of the corps of so-calied 
Scythian archers, slave-policemen owned by the 
city of Athens in ancient times. Where the deuce 
are my glasses?” 

If your protagonist hears some foreign 
speech that he does not understand, you 
cannot usually translate it because that 
would mean a sudden change in point of 
view. You can give the original (if it is 
only a few words) or say: “Southeast 
Jones spoke a sentence in  Venerian.” 
Then, if your hero must learn the mean- 
ing of what he has heard, somebody will 
have to translate it for him, as Flin does 
for Bulnes in the example above. 

What if your characters are “really” 
speaking a past or future kind of English? 
If they are speaking past English, have 
them speak as the past speakers would 
have spoken unless the form is so archaic 
as to make hard reading. You can use the 
English of Milton or Shakespeare as it 
stands, but if you go back to Chaucer or 
earlier you will have to modernize the 
language. You may retain a few archaisms 
for flavor, but not too many. Take the 
story “The Embarrassing Dimension,” by 
H. Nearing, Jr. (Fantasy and Science 
Fiction) : 

“God den, varlict.”. The tone was grim. He 
was followed by a lanky, dull-eyed youth dressed 
in green jerkin and hose. 

The knight squinted disdainfully at MacTate 
and addressed himself to Ransom. “Thy lackeys 
want courtesy, my lord almagester. But enough. 
I desire thy skill, to speak plain. An thou read- 
est me well the stars for to vanquish the Douglas, 
thou hast made thy fortune.” 

As for the English of the future, we may 
assume that in a thousand years the lan- 
guage will have changed to the point 
where it would be unintelligible to us. You, 
however, must represent it intelligibly, but 
you may indicate futurity by made-up ex- 
pressions. In my story “Divide and Rule” 
I had my futurian characters calling each 
other “bastitch” in moments of animosity. 
You can have fun inventing the slang and 
obscenity of the future. 
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» | Writing for Television », cinert setces 
‘ The Editor Killer by Richard Powell 
< Chain Publishers and their titles, addresses 





: 1,500 MARKETS 
FOR WRITERS 








Cartoons, Gags and Fillers 
The 100 Best Markets 

172 Short-Short Markets 
Complete Broadway Markets 
TV Shows Buying Now 


Playwright At Work 
By JOHN VAN DRUTEN 
a work-book feature 





One Hundred Years of Paperback Novels 


a survey of this bustling market since the days of Nick Carter 





Only a few copies of 1953 WRITER'S YEARBOOK left. 
ORDER YOUR COPY FROM YOUR LARGEST LOCAL NEWSSTAND 








AWARDS AnD 





Name and 
Sponsor 





Guggenheim Fellowship 
Memorial Foundation 
John and Simon Guggenheim 
551 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 17. 
Eugene F. Saxton Memorial 
Trust 
Eugene F. Saxton 


Trust, 
49 East 33rd Street, 
New York City 16. 








Memorial 





George Washington Carver 

Memorial Award 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
575 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 22. 

Anisfield Wolf Award 
Saturday Review, 
25 W. 45th Street, 
New York C ity 19. 


Maclean’s Novel Award 
Maclean’s Magazine, 
481 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, 





Charles Austin Beard 
Memorial Prize. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 
501 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 22. 


Conditions 


| Opportunities to further work for scholars and 
artists of high ability regardless of sex, race, colo: 
or marital status. 





To creative writers, who need financ ial assistance 
to complete projected books in fields of fiction, 
poetry, biography, history, essay, journalism, pop- 
ularization and interpretation of cuitural trends. 


Fiction, non- fiction or poetry which illuminates 


the Negro’s place in American life. 


Books : in ‘the tec hnic -al and creative e fie ids on rac ial 
relations. 





| Open t n to > all Canadian writers, both amateur and 


professional. Non-Canadians eligible only if nove. 
has strong Canadian theme. Awarded for good 
creative fictiton —literary merit to be chief cri- 
terion. Award-winning novels will be published in 
excerpt form in Maclean’s and all further rights 
will revert to author. 


This prize, intended to honor a great American 
comprising $500 in cash and a contract for volume 
publication on terms set forth in the entry blank 
will be offered in even years for a work in Political 
Science and in odd years for a work in American 
History. Any citizen of the U. S. not over 4 
years of age at the time of the closing date for 
entries will be eligible. Manuscripts must deal with 
those subjects, and in a suitable manner, likely to 
appeal to the educated and mature American lay 
reader rather than to the specialist. Doctoral! dis- 
sertations or works of a purely scholarly nature 
with a necessarily limited appeal are not eligible. 
Manusc ots should be between 50,000 and 150,006 
words. Other things being equal, scripts of ap- 
proximately 100,000 words will be favored. Write 
for instructions and entry blank. 





Juvenile Book Contest 
Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York C . 16 and Dodd 
Mead & Co., 432 Fourth Ave,. 
New York 16 


Arkansas | State Poetry Day 
Contest 
Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni, 
Founder of Arkansas Poetry 
Day, Villa Rosa, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 








Annual Playwrights’ 

Competition 
The Norton Gallery Players, 
The Palm Beaches, Fla. 


For an unpublished story for boys ‘ which ‘will 
combine distinctive literary merit with the finest 
American traditions.’’ Stories should appeal to 
boys between 12 and 16, The characters need not 
be Boy Scouts (Boy’s a is published by the Boy 
Scouts of America). Any American or Canadian 
writer is eligible to enter. For full details, write 
to either sponsor. 








| For the best unpublished poem by any poet living 


in the U. S. Poems should not exceed 20 lines and 
may be on any subject, any form. Entries should 
be submitted anonymously, in triplicate, and ac- 
companied by a separate, sealed envelope contain- 
ing name and address of author, with title of 
poem on the outside. No entries will be returned. 





Open to all playwrights for evening length play 
‘having the most outstanding qualities.’’ The 
Norton Gallery Players will hold first production 
rights to the award winning play which they in- 
tend to pete during their 1953-54 theatrical 
season. Manuscripts should be accompanied by 
information sheet and photo of playwright—to be 
used only in reference to the award winning play- 
wright. 





Prizes and 








Closing Date 
Normally stipend not to 
exceed $2, 500. 
Funds granted in accordance 
with length of time necessary 
to finish work. 





No more than $2 500 to any 
applicant in any one year. 
No fixed closing date. Submit 
any time. 





00 ($1,500 outright, $1,000 

as advance against royalties). 
Open indefinitely and awards 
will be made whenever judges 
like one. 











$2,000 for one or more busks, 
Annually. 





Up to three $5,000 awards 
each year. 
Submit novels at any time 
will be considered immediately. 


$500. 
July 31. Every year. 
$2 000. _= ae 
September 15. 
$50 


September 30. 


| $200 and production of play. 
eptember 30. 





Swallow Poetry Book Award 
Allen Swallow, Publisher, 
2679 South York Street, 
Denver 10, Colo. 


Annually awarded for ‘“‘best book of poems, of any 
length and without restriction upon form or sub- 
ject.’’ Of the amount awarded, $50 is an advance 
against royalties. 
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$250 and book publica ation. 
September 15. 








ee | 





ONTESTS 








Name and 
Sponsor 





Galaxy-Simon & Sc feustes 
Contest, 
New York 14. 
421 Hudson Street, 


Short Story Contest 
The St. Louis Writers’ Guild, 
Mrs. Norah Berford Morgan 
447 N. Kirkwood Road, 
Kirkwood 22, Mo. 





Short Story Contest 
llery Queen’s Mystery 





se 

570 gd Avenue, 

New York 2 Y 
Elsevier /.ward 

‘The Elsevier Press, 


402 Lovett Blvd., 
Houston, Texas 


Sports Books Annual Awards 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 
232 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 16. 





Houghton Mifflin Literary 
Fellowship Award. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 
2 Park Street, 
Boston 7, Mass. 





Lippincott /Seventeen 
Prize Novel Contest 
B. Lippincott Company, 
sast Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


words. 


| submit, 


Conditions 


For science- -fiction novels from | 60, 000 to 75,004 
Contest is designed to attract bright new 
talent. In addition to minimum guarantee, price 
includes serialization in Galaxy, an option on TV 
rights, hardbound publication and an assured 
paperbound reprint. There will be only one win- 
ner, but runners-up will still be eligible for serial- 
ization in Galaxy, hardbound publication, and a 
good chance for paperbound reprint. Sponsored 
by Galaxy Science Fiction Magazine in cooperation 
with Simon & Schuster. 


Prizes and 
Closing Date 





$6, 500 (minimum guarantee). 
October 15. 





Open to residents of the metropolitan area of St. 
Louis. Winning stories will be read and com- 
mented on at an open meeting of the Guild. 








best original detective or crime short stories 
not exceeding 10,000 words that show ‘‘quality of 
writing and treshness of piot."” Open to ever,one. 
All prizes cover first publication rights in the 
domestic and foreign editions of Ellery Queen’s 
Mystery Magazine. Book-anthclogy rights also 
reserved for an additional payment to author il 
exercised. Stories, other than prize winners may 
be purchased under same terms. 


For 


For the best novel written by a Southerner 
Limited to legal residents of the Southwest 

Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
and New exico. Only complete novels will be 
considered, not collections of short stories or 
unrelated sketches. 





Purpose i is to encourage the writing rad books about 
sports. ne award will be for the best sports 
novel; the other for the best general work of non- 
fiction dealing with sports or sport personalities: 
Complete manuscripts (minimum 50,000 words) 
must be submitted and Barnes reserves the right 
to publish any book submitted, even if it does not 
win the award, on terms to be arranged, Each 
manuscript must be accompanied by an entry form. 


A 





For projects, in either fiction or non- fiction. 
finished manuscript, as well as a work in progress, 
will be eligible for an award. Candidates should 
along with an application blank, the 
following: At least 50 pages of the actual project 
with the informal description of its theme and in- 
tention; examples of past work, either published 
or unpublished; a brief biography; photograph of 
applicant (if available). Applications may be filed 





$25.00 first prize 
$15.00 second prize 
$10.00 third prize 
October 15. 


$2 $2,000 first pri prize. 
Six second prizes of $500 each. 
Five prizes of $400 each. 
Special $500 prize for best 
story by a new writer. 

October 20. 


“*first”’ 





$1,000 plus royalties. 
December 31. 


Two awards of $2,500 each ($1,000 
outright, $1,500 as advance against 
royalties). 


December 31. Every year. 





$2,400 ($1,200 outright, $1,200 as 
advance against royalties). 
December 31. Every year. 








and material submitted at any time during the 
year, All manuscripts submitted will be considered 
for publication whether or not they receive an 
award, 

For a maturely conceived novel, between 45,000 
and 70,000 words, for young eople. “The aim of 
the contest is to encourage the writing of novels 


of high quality for adolescents, with modern set- 
tings, which honestly and thoughtfully depict the 
growing- up experience and the problems of today’s 
teen-agers.” 

Of the total prize, $1,250 is paid by J. B. Lippin- 
cott as a sot advance against royalties for book 
and allied rights, $1,250 to be paid by Seventeen 
for first serial rights. All manuscripts received will 
be considered for book and magazine publication. 





The Harper ‘Prize Novel Contest 
Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 





For full-length unpublished novels, 60,000 ito 150,- 
000 words, submitted and accepted by Harper’s for 
publicatitons. $8,000 of the prize award to be paid 
six months after publication as a minimum guar- 
antee of royalties. Statement must accompany 
manuscript indicating that it is submitted for entry 
in the contest and that it has not been published 
in book form. 








$3,500. 
February 28, 1954. 


$10,000. 


June 1, 1954. 











WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but who 
are intelligent and write good English, to learn 
enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their "best story-so far." 


Come In — The Reading's Fine 


A five month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
@ guarantee. 





WRITER'S. DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


C) Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


C) Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 


]. Seer | eee 
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Stf Markets 
(Continued from page 47) 

Paimer Publications, Inc., 1144 Ashland 

Ave., Evanston, Ill. Science Stories is the 

new name for Other Worlds. Ray Palmer 

and Bea Mahaffey co-edit. 

Palmer says: “We vary our stories so 
that our book is slanted to all age groups. 
We buy all our stories from free-lance 
writers and are most in need of the shorter 
lengths, under 10,000 words. Science fiction 
and fantasy. The short fillers we pick up 
ourselves, but we need cartoons, don’t get 
enough good ones. We pay 3c a word, on 
acceptance. 

“September 15 we are bringing out a 
new magazine, Mystic Magazine. Same 
requirements as on Science Stories, but 
stories should be mystic and weird in na- 
ture. We are paying lc a word, on accept- 
ance, here.” 


Standard Magazines, Inc., 10 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Samuel Mines, editor: “We are currently 
publishing four science-fiction magazines: 
Startling Stories, Thrilling Wonder Stories, 
Fantastic Story Magazine, Wonder Story 
Annual. 

“Science fiction readers range from school 
kids in their teens through housewives to 
college professors and highly trained tech- 
nical men and professionals. We don’t 
consciously slant to any or all groups but 
simply try to get stories which are both in- 
telligent and dramatic. All our material 
except house-written departments comes 
from free-lance writers. This includes 
short stories, articles, novelettes and novels. 

“Story themes must be unusual and pro- 
vocative, but there is no taboo on types of 
themes, except that some such as dictator- 
ships have been much overworked. Space 
travel, worlds of the future, biology time 
travel—all these are welcomed. Fantasy is 
also used, but must be logically explained 
somewhere. 

“Articles should be kept to 2000 words 
or under and should be done by specialists. 
We have many such specialists free-lancing 
for us. 

“Verse and cartoons are also bought 
from free lancers. 
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“Rates for fiction and non-fiction mate- 
rial run from 1c to 2c a word, on accept- 
ance. 

“Lengths: Startling, 1000 to 5000 words 
for short-shorts, 10,000 to 25,000 words for 
novelettes. Thrilling Wonder, same for 
shorts and novelettes, except top length is 
20,000 words. Fantastic, shorts only. Won- 
der Story Annual, reprints only.” 

Star Publications, 545 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Leonard B. Cole, editor: “Cosmos 
Science Fiction and Fantasy Magazine is 
slanted to the general public, but more spe- 
cifically to the s. f. fan on a purely enter- 
tainment basis. 

“We buy stories from 1500 to 10,000 
words, not too technical but with a moving 
plot, clearly defined characters or, as pre- 
viously stated, ‘written to entertain.’ See 
‘The Troublemakers,’ first issue of Cosmos. 
We pay Ic per word, on publication.” 


Street & Smith, 304 E. 45th St., New York 
17, M.. ¥. 

John W. Campbell, editor: “Astounding 
Science Fiction is slanted to the specula- 
tive, philosophically interested adult, tech- 
nically trained. We buy all our material 
from free-lancers. 

“We take all lengths from 1200 through 
120,000 words. Straight science fiction only. 
Sociological-human interest, with technical 
background. For good examples of what we 
want read the magazine and note pub- 
lished reader-votes. They, not I, determine 
the policy. 

“We buy technical articles only, about 
5000 words, by discussion with editor first. 
No fillers, art work, verse or cartoons ac- 
cepted from free-lance sources. 

“Pay is 3c a word and up. Bonus of 4c 
cither by editor’s approval or by reader 
vote.” 


Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 366 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Howard Browne, editor: “Amazing 
Stories, bimonthly, digest size, 130 pages, 
priced at 35c. Paul W. Fairman is manag- 





Beginners 
Only 


NN THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


I cater cog of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere folate desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
eee 


EEE aout canes s0%s edanees tenor iee es 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 




















WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 
We will read your manuscript carefully and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it must be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 









































For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problems. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rate for a complete, constructive criti- 
cism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket information about your own individual 
manuscripts are: 


Scripts up to 10,000 words.. i000 words 


minimum per script is $2.50 


Scripts over 10,000 words... gre nite 


§ ten cents a line 
U minimum $1 per poem 


Typewritten novels, 


40,000 words and over) $10 for a 


1 complete report 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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ing editor. Science fiction, with accent on 
strong characterization, believable situa- 
tions, purposeful action. Avoid bang-bang 
space opera. Science need play only a small 
part in the plot; it is the people and their 
problems, tensions and conflicts that are im- 
portant. 

“Lengths are from 1000 to 10,000 words. 
Rates to 3c per word; higher under certain 
conditions. Payment on acceptance. No 
verse or pictures. Cartoons, $10. 

“No particular slant as far as an age 
group is concerned. Women readers are 
turning heavily to science fiction, although 
men are still in the majority. 

“Fantastic, same as Amazing Stories, ex- 
cept substitute the word ‘fantasy’ for ‘sci- 
ence.” Humorous (not slapstick) stories are 
always welcome. Sophisticated fantasy 
rather than horror.” 


Stf Book Markets 
Arkham House: Publishers, Sauk City, 


Wisconsin. 

August Derleth, editor, says: “Arkham 
House publishes books of science fiction 
and fantasy slanted for the general public. 
We buy chiefly short story collections, some 
novels, from 60,000 to 100,000 words. Roy- 
alty arrangement only.” 


Fantasy Press, P.O. Box 159, Reading, Pa. 

L. A. Eshbach, editor: “Fantasy Press 
publishes science fiction only, some of it 
slanted to the fans (with general reader 
appeal secondary), and the remainder 
aimed at general readership, libraries, etc. 
Although we publish both novel-length 
stories and short story collections, we do not 
consider the latter as free-lance submissions. 

“We are pleased to see science fiction of 
all kinds in lengths from 60,000 to 100,000 
words. Adult fiction only—but nothing sexy. 
We do not believe science fiction has any 
mission except to entertain, and entertain- 
ment is what we look for in manuscripts we 
publish. 

“We use no non-fiction, no straight fan- 
tasy as distinguished from science fiction, 
no free-lance art work. 

“Payment is on a royalty basis, with a 
small advance against royalties paid on 
signing of contract. 
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GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. ..$ .50 
Dictionary of Thoughts os Se 
English Grammar Simplified 


New Dictionary of Psychology... 5.00 
Harriman 

Protection and Marketing of 

Literary Property . X25 

Rapid Vocabulary Builder 1.00 
Lewis 

Roget’s Thesaurus . 1.96 

Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 

Webster’s New World 

Dictionary, thumb-indexed .... 6.00 
Western Words : .. 3.00 
CARTOONING 
Careers in Cartooning ee 
Easy Way to Cartooning..... 1.00 
ariar 

Editorial Cartooning ... jiaid-wOoe SRO 
Spencer 

How to Create Gags “= 100 ae 
Cartoon Consultants 

Introduction to Cartooning...... 4.00 
Taylor 


DETECTIVE WRITING 
Encyclopedia of Criminology ... 5 
Modern Criminal Investigation.. 4.75 

Soderman & O’Connel 
Writing Dectective & ee 
Fiction, Burack .. ite eee 


JUVENILE WRITING 


Children’s Book Field........... 3.50 
P. Colby 
Juvenile Success Secrets......... 2.00 
Will Herman 
Writing Juvenile Fiction 2.50 


Whitney 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Article Writing & Marketing.... 5.50 
George Bird 
Writing Non-Fiction ...... 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
. 3.50 


— in Article Writing 
Robeson Bailey 


FREE POCKET 
SECRETARY 


on all purchases of 
$6 or more 


Any $12 worth of 
books for only 


$10 








MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 


Syndicate Ee SA $1.00 
ee eee 3.50 
Mathieu & Jones 
1953 Photo Markets (almanac).. 2.00 
Where and How To Sell Your 
Pactes, ARSE « .0.000sccccsss 50 
NOVEL WRITING 
Cost of a Best Seller Salk siete -00 
Craft of Novel Writing.......... 2.75 


d urack 
Great Novelists and Their Novels 
W. Somerset Maugham 


3.50 


How to Write a Novel Sere | 
homroff 

How to Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.06 
Woodford 

Technique of the Novel... 2.00 

PLAYWRITING 

Playwright at Work............ 3.00 
John Van Druten 

Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 

Screen Playwriting for Theatre 

BOR TOGMR. o.55.ccccccccces 3.50 

Lewis Herman 

Writing for the Screen.......... 3.00 
Beranger 
PLOTTING & REVISION 

Analysis of the Short Short..... 1.00 

How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 

oo Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 

oster-Harris 

101 Plot a & Abused........ 1.25 

Plots That ee an eee 3.00 
Charles Simmons 

36 Dramatic Situations 2.00 


Georges Polti 


POETRY & SONGWRITING 


An Editor Looks at Poetry . 2.00 
Joblentz 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.50 
Clement Wood 

First Principles of Verse......... 2.00 


Robert Hillyer 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 
Anne Hamilton 


1.50 





How to Write Songs That Sell... 2.95 

Improved - sae Dictionary... 3.50 
Whitfield 

Seven Principles of Poetry... 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 

Writing and Selling Card Verse.. 1.00 
Barr } 

Writing Light Verse 2.00 
Richard Armour 

RADIO & TV 

Pointers on Radio Writing...... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 

Television Writing 3.50 
Robert S. Greene 

Writing for Television... . 3.00 


Gilbert Seldes 


Books listed below are selected 
by the 


most authoritative and helpful 


Writer’s DIGEST as 


for writers wishing to learn 


more about their profession. 
You’re entitled to return books 
for full cash refund within ten 


days if dissatisfied. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 
Narrative Technique ........... $4.00 
Thomas Uzzell 
Professional Short Story Writing. 3.50 


Mowery 

Short Story Writing for Profit . 2.00 
Blackiston 

Story Writing eee 
Edith M. Mirrielees 

Write the Short .Short.......... 3.50 
elwoo 

Writers: Try Spent, Shorts 3.00 


Mildred I. Reid 

Writing Magazine Fiction........ 3.00 
Campbell 

Writing the Confession Story 2.50 
Collett 


OF WRITERS AND WRITING 





Anatomy of Inspiration. . . 2.50 
arding 

Characters Make Your Story.... 3.50 
Maren Elwood 

Encyclopedia of Superstitions.... 5.00 
Radford } 

Miraculous Birth of Language... 3.75 
Wilson 

Trial and Error....... . 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

Writers’ Anthology ...... . B27 
Haines 

Writers: Help Yourselves 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writers: Here’s How.... . 1.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writer’s Notebook ............. 4.00 
W. Somerset Maugham 

Writing of Biography 1.50 
Catherine Drinker Bowen 

The age: of Fiction 33 aoe 

S. Hoffman 

Writwg for Christian Publications 3.00 
Oste vee 

Writing—Idea to Printed Page... 6.95 
Glen Gunde 

a gee 2.75 
Scott Meredith 

Your Key to Successful Writing. . 3. 


Lajos Egri 











WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Gentlemen: 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Please send me the following prepaid. 


Name .. 


Address 
























LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Gash) 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


loetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 west Davis Bivd. Davis Islands, Tampa, Fla. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


230 E. Ninth St. Apt. 210 Indianapolis, Indiana 
Tel.: Li 7027 





“TRY AND GET IT PUBLISHED" 


by Charis Miley 
A hard-hitting, amusing expose of the literary leeches who 
thrive upon the hopes of writers. 
Well worth — if you are the expectant parent of a 


“brainchild” 
$2.00 postpaid 


THE NEPTUNE COMPANY 
210 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





A MARKET FOR YOUR STORIES? 


Complete editing service by author and editor with 
national publishing house experience; collaboration with 
authors seeking publication; revision; specialists in his- 
torical novels. Gasietion. Chicago and New York 
contacts. Present market need: all types of fiction. 


CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 
Box 1970 Chicago 90, Ill 





PROFESSIONAL 
WRITING — Self-Taught 


Earn up to $50,000-a-year—writing. Average intelligence 
necessary. Need no previous experience. Incredibly easy 
to learn by yourself—at home—in your spare time. Com- 
plete training to write best petiers. Guaranteed. Amazingly 
inexpensive. KRISH Send e.) TUT ad * field. 


RISHNAR ‘INSTITUT 


1912 ssessto- Pert West, W-9 Chicago 14 





MORE ARTICLE SALES! ($150 for 3,000 words to LIFE- 
TIME LIVING) also for same author: ETUDE, NATURE, 
POPULAR MECHANICS (6c a word). | SELL ALL TYPES. 
Also short shorts, stories, books, etc. 
Reading fee: $1 per 1,000, to 3,000; 
50c per 1,000 thereafter. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermilion 





Danville, lil 


GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“BYLINES & CHECKS” 


much 
, plus full 


in Non-fiction 


THE NON- FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX 1008, 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA. 








“We are not a large user of material, 
and our schedule for 1954 is practically 
complete. We are interested in considering 
work for 1955.” 


The Gnome Press, Inc., 80 E. 11th St., New 
York 3, N. Y. 

Joseph Wrzos, editor: ‘We _ consider 
novels of 60,000 to 70,000 words slanted to 
the general public. We are interested in fic- 
tion for the adult and the teen-age level— 
that is, the 14-19-year-old group. Science 
fiction only, no fantasy. 

“We might consider non-fiction dealing 
with space travel both for the adult and 
the teen-age market. 

“We give a standard Authors League 
contract, with advance and royalties. Rates 
are 10% for the first 5000 copies, 124%2% 
on the next 5000, and 15% thereafter. Our 
advances run $500 for the first book, $750 
for the second book, and $1,000 thereafter 
—-with the usual share of subsidiary sales. 

“We are cooperating on one title with 
Ballantine Books and plan to cooperate on 
others.” 


Shasta Publishers, 5525 
cago 37, Ill. 

Everett F. Bleiler, editor: “(Our books are 
slanted to the general public, except in spe- 
cific instances when reference material such 
as our forthcoming Guide to Imaginative 
Literature is issued. 

“In the fiction line our primary need is 
novels. Length should be between 60,000 
and 100,000 words. Fantasy is out. Varying 
examples of the science fiction we buy are 
The Demolished Man by Alfred Bester and 
Space Platform by Murray Leinster. We 
want modern treatment and ideas. Rehash- 
ing old atomic catastrophe, future war, in- 
terplanetary voyages, etc. themes will get 
the author nothing but a rejection. We 
have little interest in short story collections. 

“We publish only on a regular royalty 
basis.” 


S. Blackstone, Chi- 





FREE! FREE! FREE! 


up to 1,500 words. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 





Analysis of a Collier’s Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


Do you know that most slick magazines are using short-shorts that do not stress the O. Henry twist? That most maga- 
zines ie not want the short-short with the mechanical, gag-type of ending, but want short-shorts that stress character. 

It’s a sample chapter from _the famous book, WRITING 
INC., and will be mailed FREE to all writers seriously 


»ooklet shows what makes a Collier’s short-short tick, 
THE "SHORT SHORT STORY published by THE WRITER, 
interested in writing short-short fiction. Over 200 markets use short-shorts. 


Reading and handling fee: $3 for short-shorts 


P. 0. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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“I Didn’t Know That 
Presidents of Writing 
Schools Could Write 


. . from what I have read of this book (One Winter 
in Boston, by Robert Smith, President of the Magazine 
Institute), Mr. Smith should immediately quit presi- 
denting, which can be done well by millions, and get 
down to writing, since good writers are few indeed.” 


—CHARLES DRISCOLL 
“New York Day by Day” 


Yes, Mr. Driscoll, it’s true that many heads 
of writing schools cannot write. The Magazine Insti- 
tute, as a matter of fact, is completely owned, staffed 
and operated by successful writers and editors. Every 
one of us—including Robert Smith—spends some time 


writing as well as teaching. Because next to writing, 


we enjoy teaching others to write. 


¢ HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT 
STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to 
learn to write the way famous writers did—by 
writing continually under the patient direction 
of a professional writer or editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every lesson 
you submit is criticized and corrected by a suc- 
cessful writer or editor. You proceed as slowly 
or as rapidly as you wish. You may concentrate 
on fiction or non-fiction. Before long, you are 
turning out, under our direction, short stories, 
articles, ske tches, whatever you seem best fitted 
to do. 


e WE SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


When your work is ready to be offered to mag- 
azines or publishing houses, one of the experi- 
enced writers on our staff submits it with a 
personal recommendation to the market where 
it seems most likely to sell. Our constant con- 








Our Staff Includes 





ROBERT SMITH 


Hotel on the Lake; 
Baseball ; 
and 


Author: 
The Human Image ; 
One Winter in Boston 
many short stories. 


JANET WELT, formerly on 
staff, N. Y. Journal and De- 
troit Times; writer for Dell 
and Fawcett Publications. 


BETH WALKER, author: 
Hills of Home ; Hollyw ood Ho; 
radio scripts; verse, juvenile 
stories. 

. 


MARY HEATON VORSE, 
Author: The Prestons ; A Foot- 
note to Folly; stories in Col- 
lier’s, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, etc. And other Suc- 
cessful Writers and Editors. 


The 
Magazine 
Institute, Inc. 


Rockefeller Center 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





tacts with the book and magazine world enable 
us to pass along to you valuable tips and to 
provide up-to-the-minute market information. 


The MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC, 
Dept. 89-E 
50 Rockefell 


Plaza, R Center 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


e Write for the FREE catalog describing the 
Magazine Institute plan and providing other 


information of value to beginning writers. In- Name 
quirers also receive the BEST JOB IN THE 
WORLD, which lists unsolicited testimonials Street 
from successful Magazine Institute students. Fill 
out the coupon and mail it NOW City 





Please send, 
catalog to: 


Address 


New York 20, N. Y. 


without obligation, 


Zone State 


(Inquiries Confidential © No Salesman Will Call) 
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The “Hidden Values” in 


YOUR BOOK 


HEN I MET my friend, Joe Oaks- 
“(@) day, last week I could see at 
twenty paces that he wasn’t 
quite himself. Bad tidings had assailed 
him from the pages of a book-for-writers 
he had been reading, and now he had 
decided not to finish his novel. The book- 
for-writers said that an author often re- 
ceives no more than a few hundred 
dollars in royalties from a published novel. No wonder poor Joe 
was disconsolate. 


It is true that not all books in trade editions experience run- 
away sales, but discerning authors today are looking to subsidiary 
rights for their real money. These rights include: Pocket reprints, 
magazine condensation, television, motion picture, radio, syndica- 


tion, anthology, British, foreign translations, dramatic, etc. When 
I was writing my own novels I kept in mind these valuable rights. 
As a result, the royalties from foreign translations alone will net 
me an income for years. 


When I assist in arranging your book for publication I give 
earnest consideration to all subsidiary rights, and strive to develop 
them to their highest point of perfection. Then when a publishing 
contract is ready for your signature, I examine it and make sure 
that a fair share of your rights is being retained. 


If you would bike professional assistance with your 
manuscript, write for my free folder, "Literary Help”. 
It describes the success pattern | offer you. 


CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 





